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Editorial, 


HAT which gets into the “news”’ is often of great 
importance, and it is difficult to imagine modern 
life going on without the help of the daily press; 
but that which is never noticed in the news- 
papers makes up the bulk of every common life. 

Reading and writing are not so essential to civilization 
and high culture as they are commonly supposed to be. 
Some of the greatest men who have appeared in history 
could not read or write. The pioneers who laid the foun- 
dations of the American republic had no daily press. In 
an old newspaper, printed eleven days after the death of 
Washington, we find an account of his burial. The funeral 
procession is represented by a wood-cut of a coffin. No 
one was worse off because the news from Washington came 
so slowly. Many of the affairs which now excite so much 
attention, which cause fears and arouse enmities, would 
never be heard of by the majority of our people if they were 
not published with headlines in the daily papers. When 
one would get a right impression of the state of affairs, 
he cannot do better than to sum up the results of his per- 
sonal observation of men and things, and then take it for 
granted that the way they appear to him in his private 
capacity probably represents the state of things at large. 


ed 


SomE parts of a minister’s work are sometimes con- 
temptuously spoken of, and by ministers themselves, 
as not belonging to a man’s job. ‘The claims of his read- 
ing, the calls of duty in civic life, tend still further to put 
in the shadow of this reproach the quieter ministrations 
alluded to. But, aside from the obligations tacitly as- 
sumed on entrance to his calling, do not these despised 
offices constitute a challenge to high powers of deli- 
cacy and interpretation? It is a fine thing to contribute 
to the scholarly forces of the profession so as to meet the 
demands of the most thoughtful minds; but for sheer 
difficulty the task of speaking of these questions, as they 
confront in practical shape the men and women whose 
vocabulary is not philosophical, in such a way as to carry 
the essence of the matter home to life’s greatest issues, 
is quite as exacting and in a way more difficult. To 
change the currents of public purpose toward some noble 
reform requires much of a man, and to speak to the mem- 
bers of an old ladies’ home is counted of slight value. 
But to call such last office a waste of a man’s time indi- 
cates a low measure of human influence. To appreciate 
what such lives have been, to estimate truly their powers 
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and burdens, and reach them with a living message, calls 
for insight, sympathy, and intellectual adaptation in 
which men of ability should be ashamed to be found want- 
ing. And if entering homes where dwells sorrow with 
souls benumbed by its presence, carrying a spirit in which 
hearts are brave again and arms are strong, does not seem 
a man’s job, it is because the man concerned has failed 
in what is most manly and in what the true man most 


respects. 
Sal 


Ir is a mistake for the Roman Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica to oppose the Free Masons. In France and Italy the 
Masons have political ends to serve and are frankly athe- 
istic and opposed to the Roman Church. But in America 
the case is entirely different. Religion here is respected, 
theism is inculeated and there is in the order no antago- 
nism to any party in State or Church. Were it not for its 
own tules, that forbid a Catholic to have secrets that he 
cannot divulge in the confessional, there is no reason why 
a devout Catholic should not be a Mason of high degree. 
Unless they should be driven to it by unwarranted attacks, 
the Roman Catholic Church in this country will never 
have reason to complain of the Masonic Fraternity. In 
these easy-going days the secrets of free masonry are so 
thinly veiled that they scarcely amount to more than those 
of any gentleman’s club. So at least we are informed by 
those who know the facts from the inside. 
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In The Man Farthest Down Mr. Booker Washington 
records his observations in European travel of racial and 
industrial conditions on the lowest levels. ~: He went where 
travellers seldom go, and saw what they{seldom look at. 
Sad as are the facts he gathers, they are full of inspiring 
direction. Everywhere there was the stir of improve- 
ment. Comparisons in short range of time showed sub- 
stantial advance. Always there were marks of better- 
ment and rise. Particularly instructive and encouraging 
were the comparisons between conditions here and abroad 
as regards race enmities. They show that his race here 
suffers nothing that races elsewhere do not undergo. 
Bitter as is race hatred in parts of our country, it is not 
peculiar to our special problem, and our situation has 
hopeful features in the comparison. The rise of the 
colored race in America exhibits one of the most cheer- 
ful chapters in human history. ‘The lines along which that 
advance may continue are confirmed in experience under 
still more difficult circumstances. One rises from the 
reading of this book with his faith in human progress more 
firmly underpropped, and his discernment of the path 
onward cleared and brightened. 
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It is always refreshing to find ideas called modern 
starting out of ancient reading, and to realize that for 
truths most steadily in advance of human thinking we 
sometimes have to go to the earliest rather than to the 
latest thinkers. In that delightfully clear and plain 
statement of the fundamental problems of philosophy, by 
Bertram Russell, most remarkable in being understand- 
able by the general reader, and fascinating, and at the 
same time quite worth the expert’s attention, it is said 
that one of the most successful attempts to solve the 
problem of the nature of real being is Plato’s ‘‘theory of 
ideas.” What could be more pertinent and applicable 
to certain tendencies among us than the remark attrib- 
uted to Socrates, that a man deliberating about the 
gymnastic training of his son would follow not the advice 
of the majority of us, but the opinion of one who had been 
trained and exercised under a skilful master. ‘His one 
vote,” said Socrates, ‘‘would be worth more than the vote 
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of all of us four: And for this reason, as I imagine, ¥ 


because a good decision is based on knowledge and not 
on numbers.” 
said the last word in democracy because ours is the latest. 
The highest sanction of democracy is likely to be its abdi- 
cation in favor of those who are expert in the matter at 
issue. 

wt 


No state of mind is more hopeless than that which looks 
complacently on its own capacity for esthetic enjoyment, 
and rests satisfied therewith. The people who can 
stand unawed and unhushed by the grandeur of a moun- 
tain or the glory of a sunset, chattering all the time about 


their love for nature, the people who tell you that they 


adore poetry until you wish to avoid all rhymed expres- 
sion, the people who are so sorry for the poor and the sick 
and the suffering that they cannot bear even to read 
accounts of their troubles and have no practical help for 
them,—these are the persons whom Emerson must have 
meant when he talked of souls that are lost by mimicking 


souls. 
a 


COMMON sense is generally understood as if it meant 
the sense common to the largest number of people. But, 
when one sees how rare it is, this definition will not hold. 
It is likely to be the sense exhibited by the fewest people, 
and serviceable in the largest number of needs. It is not, 
therefore, realized in the instinctive and untutored appli- 
cation of brains to circumstances, but in that degree of 
intellectual training which raises the power of the mind 
to its highest level and qualifies it for usefulness in the 
widest variety of demand. ‘The wisest man in one direc- 
tion may be more of a fool than the ignorant man in an- 
other, for the very reason of the presumption his training 
raises in him. His wisdom is segregated and quarantined. 
Education is really vindicated where it makes a man 
capable and at home in the universe. His brain is still 
poorly trained if it leaves him at a loss in any emergency. 
Common sense is the final test. 


Criminals and Religion. 


Is it not time for the religious press of the country to 


unite in a protest against the publication of bulletins de- .— 


scribing the religious emotions and experiences of rakes 
and murderers who are awaiting the execution of the 
sentence pronounced by the courts? A generation ago 


“death-bed conversions’ were coming into disrepute 


among even very conservative “orthodox’”’ believers, and 
now they are seldom heard of in any religious circles. 
The belief has gradually gained ground that the hopes 
and fears of men and women weakened by disease and 
terrified by lurid descriptions of the fate awaiting im- 
penitent sinners on the other side of the grave were not 
trustworthy evidences of any moral or religious change. 
The popular doubt took form in the sarcastic refrain, 
“When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be: 
when the Devil got well, the devil a monk was he.” 

The old conceptions of heaven and hell, as localities 
forever separated from each other, the one the scene of 
eternal bliss, the other of woe everlasting, still persists, 
and it is therefore inevitable that, when a condemned 
criminal awaits his doom, generous emotions should be 
stirred, and efforts made to save him from the awful fate 
which awaits him in another world. We do not blame 
the would-be saviors, or censure the impulse that moves 
them; but we ,wish to, point outisome,reasons why the 
religious concerns of a criminal and his spiritual director 
should be carefully veiled. In order to raise an objection 
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We cannot presume that our times have ~ 
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to the publicity now so commonly accepted as an inevi- 
table but unpleasant accessory of the death penalty, it 
is not necessary to surrender the belief in eternal pun- 
ishment still held by the majority of Christians. 

The reasons for the tacit abandonment of the old 
methods looking to death-bed conversions hold good 
here. Were a murderer sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, he would have no personal spiritual attendant, and 
no bulletins concerning his moral condition would have 
He would have just as good cause to 
repent and profess religion as he would if confronted by 
death at a fixed date, If he were not moved to contri- 
tion by his melancholy predicament, it is doubtful if the 
fear of immediate death would be a trustworthy agent of 
salvation. 

But the reason for the popular disgust at the spectacle 
of a rake and a murderer professing to forgive all the 
world, and going to his fate at peace with his God, lies 
deeper in some facts of human nature, which are seldom 
mentioned. Take the case of a murderer and his victim, 
a woman who was a sinner. They have been mutually 
guilty, and to conceal his.guilt the man takes the life of 
his paramour. Now she, suddenly sent out of the world 
unwarned and unrepentant, has certainly, according to 
all strictly orthodox belief, gone to woe everlasting. 
From this conclusion there is and can be no escape. 
Not even purgatory awaits her. Her doom is final and 
irrevocable. But the man is still alive, and while there is 
life there is hope, so a minister of the gospel is by some 
one commissioned to affect his rescue. He commonly 
succeeds, and the daily press records the various steps 
of “the rake’s progress,’ reversing, however, Hogarth’s 
famous record. Now what? ‘The victim goes to a place 
no longer mentioned in polite circles, while the trium- 
phant villain ascends to a seat among the saints, who are 
supposed to receive him with rapturous joy. From his 
home in heaven all grief is vanished, and he is not sup- 
posed to remember his old companion, or, if he does, to 
think with joy of the excellence of the divine decrees 
and the triumph of eternal justice. In the old days of 
terror it was consistently held that the happiness of those 
who were saved was enhanced by the contemplation of 
the fate of the lost: how else could the mother of uncon- 
verted children be at rest in heaven? 

In this connection we may mention the passing of an 
ancient fiction concerning the fear of death. It was 
once supposed that the death-bed of a sinner was at- 
tended by horrible visions of impending doom. It is 
now well known that saints and sinners stricken with in- 
curable disease approach death with equal calmness and 
courage. The love of life and the fear of death which 
are so active as protective instincts in health and the full 
tide of activity subside when they are no longer useful, 
and kind Nature, when the last hour approaches, relaxes 
the bonds of hope and fear and proffers sleep and rest to 
her weary children. After dealing with hundreds of men 
who had received mortal wounds upon the field of battle, 
and not finding one who was afraid to die, the old fiction 
seemed to the writer to be disproved. 

Knowing that all physicians are aware of the truth, 
and therefore dread the exciting of artificial fears in the 
minds of their patients, we were once greatly interested 
in a little episode in one of Mr. Moody’s revival meet- 
ings. He had called upon men of different professions to 
testify, then, evidently without -warning, he summoned 
an aged physician to describe the condition of a dying 
sinner. We wondered how he would meet the demand, 
and could but admire the adroit way in which he seemed 
to say what Mr. Moody wanted without telling a lie. 
Without relating a single incident, he, as a believer in 
eternal punishment, could truthfully say what in his 
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opinion was true. “The condition of a dying sinner is 
awful beyond the power of words to describe.” 

We do not object to the administering of whatever 
comfort any minister of religion is able to impart to a 
dying criminal; but in the interest of rational beliefs 
and the more just conceptions of the divine goodness 
and mercy which now pervade all the churches, we ask 
to be spared the recital of the experiences of the men for 
whom crime seems to have been made a short cut to 
heaven. G. B. 


Autumn Days. 


The glory of these days in autumn comes each year as 
something new and unexpected, refuting afresh Words- 
worth’s feeling that the delight in nature and the chang- 
ing seasons passes away with the light-heartedness of 
childhood. On the contrary, each year may but deepen 
the wonder and add new meaning to the beauty which 
encompasses us. Indeed, there is an education of appre- 
ciation into which we are initiated but slowly, and which 
comes perhaps as one compensation for some of the minor 
pleasures of which in truth the years will surely rob us if 
we will let them. Delight in nature, however, is not a 
pleasure which vanishes. 

This is the time of year when we are perhaps best fitted 
to give ourselves to the hearty, wholesome enjoyment of 
life as it is. We are less likely now to magnify our dis- 
appointments and to minimize our blessings. Spring 
finds us languid, ready to drop work and to go to nature as 
atefuge. We wish to be acted upon by gentle influences, 
not to act nor to face difficulties. The grasshopper be- 
comes a burden; and we wonder how we have endured, 
much less enjoyed, the months of toil behind us. 

Now life has suddenly taken on a new aspect. The 
autumn is upon us, but it is the springtime of physical 
and mental activity; and the crispness of the cooler air, 
the sparkle of the dewy mornings, the glory of the chang- 
ing trees, imply nothing of loss or decay, but seem to 
bring a message of new strong life and joy in the work 
ahead. Why should the changing leaves make us sad, 
indeed, except as the change of everything beautiful 
brings with it that curious, inexplicable longing for the 
eternally perfect, which we feel with the dying away of 
noble music or the ending of a poem into which has been 
poured the poet’s utmost reach of aspiration? Even if 
the changing leaves, falling and whirling, do hint of a 
winter coming some time, yet winter will be beautiful, 
too, with an inspiration and a significance all its own. 

If summer has done its best for us, it has put us again 
in tune with the universe, it has rested the tired eyes and 
the over-strained nerves, and it has widened our experi- 
ence and our outlook, so that new ways open before us by 
which we may make our lives more rich and helpful. 
Autumn calls us to put our dreams into action, and to 
put a new energy into the work which lies ahead of us. 
It is a poor spirit to whom the changing seasons bring 
no impulse for fresh endeavor; and not one of us all is so 
to be pitied as he to whom work is no necessity, but a 
burden to be avoided, if possible. 

If there is any one season of year when good resolutions 
ought to count for something definite, it is in the early 
days of autumn, since with many the disposition of their 
time for several months to come lies now in their own 
hands.. It is a duty to look ahead, and, so take heed for 
the days that lie between us and another. summer as to 
prevent the pledging away one’s time and strength in 
directions which one may afterward regret, as leaving no 
room for objects more profitable. The fascinating mul- 
tiplicity of open doors may easily become a distraction 
and a temptation, unless one is willing to choose between 
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them, preferring to do a few things well than to do many 
superficially. Even with those whose daily vocation 
claims undisputedly the larger portion of their time, 
there are usually still the margins left, which may be so 
used as either to add to or detract from the value of life 
as a whole. Nothing is more foolish than for the man or 
woman, the boy or girl, to fancy that, because the hours 
of leisure are few, they are consequently unimportant; 
and now is the one time of the year when reflections on 
the proper use of time become most fruitful. 

The new year of our churches is just beginning. All 
over the country and in all denominations the thrill of 
new life and new purpose is making itself felt. The 
desire to make the world a better place to live in, to open 
the eyes of men to the beauty and order and purpose of 
the universe, to turn the thoughts of children upward 
and outward, never had so much encouragement as now, 
partly because people have begun to realize how long is 
the road on which humanity has travelled in the past, 
and partly because they understand better all the time 
how much remains to be done in the future. Let autumn 
mean to us a reconsecration to high purpose, and to steady, 
united, devoted work. 


Amertcan Unitarian Association. 


Burdocks. 


1 


3. Those who harbor the notion that there is in exist- 
ence such a thing as a new Unitarianism which excludes 
further interest in a discussion of theological problems, 
and the doctrines which are at least professed by other 
churches, are laboring under a very unfortunate delu- 
sion. ‘The courageous men who are attempting to estab- 
lish Unitarian churches in those parts of our country where 
liberalism is little known realize that the great masses, 
so far as they have any interest in churches at all, are still 
committed to views of religion which Unitarians have 
outgrown for many a yeat. There is still a vital demand 
for the interpretation of Christian dogma, as is indicated 
by the experience which one of our missionaries is having 
at the present time. From a letter recently received 
from him the following words are suggestive :— 

“Since I have been gradually gaining strength here 
the Catholic Church has not left anything undone to cause 
me trouble, and with them the Episcopalians have assisted 
no little. When I was in Boston, I was proud of the fact 
that things had moved in such harmony here, but then 
I was a stranger, and those who would have opposed me 
treated me with indifference. - Since they have found 
that I am not to be ignored, and that I am gaining in- 
fluence in this city, and that I have some of the most 
prominent people in my congregation, they have begun 
to make arrangements to have me move out of the city. 
But I am not ready to go, not by any means.” 

Shortly after the foregoing words were written the 
writer received the following letter :— 

“The owners of the property occupied by you have 
noted with regret the fact that the place is being used 
for services of the Unitarian character. We have cer- 
tainly no wish to prevent it from being used for any Chris- 
tian services; but, as we understand that in the Unitarian 
belief the divinity of Christ is denied, we would very much 
appreciate it if you could have it arranged to have the ser- 
vices omitted.” 

Soon after receiving this letter our representative was 
compelled to find another hall, and the publicity thus 
given the Unitarian movement reacted in its favor, bring- 
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ing it to the attention of many who would not otherwise 
have noticed it; and it is encouraging to report that at the 
present time the work is being carried on more vigorously 
than ever. 

4. Another instance which shows how necessary it is 
for the public mind to receive the leaven.of Unitarianism 
is afforded by a recent article in the Indianapolis Sun. 
Dr. Mark A. Matthews, the Seattle moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in a recent address used the following 
words concerning the Unitarian Church:— : 

“You talk beautifully about tolerance. You would 
grow faster if you would stretch your theological limbs. 
You have remained in the swaddling clothes of denomi- 
national propriety until you are about dead. ‘There is 
no brotherhood except in Jesus Christ. The man who 
would go to a Unitarian church and unite in what they 
term a communion service ought. to be recalled from a 
Protestant pulpit. The Jews are Unitarians, but they 
have never had the blasphemous temerity to call their 
organizations churches. They call them synagogues. 
The Unitarians have no right to call their organizations 
churches. 

“You can talk about a Unitarian club as you do an 
Elks club, but you cannot call it a church. Between the 
true followers of Jesus Christ there are no more divisions 
than between the companies in an army which have a 
common commander.” 

The Indianapolis Sun, in which this extract from Dr. 
Matthews’s address occurs, came to the defence of Uni- 
tarianism against such attacks in the following interesting 
paragraphs :— 

“There are sectarian colleges in this State where it is 
taught that the dominance of the Trinitarian faith over 
the Unitarian was a matter of a few votes in an ecclesias- 
tical convention held at Nice in 325. It is not strange, 
in view of the fact that a convention of bigoted and 
bitterly prejudiced delegates originally determined the 
ascendency of Athanasius over Arian, that there still 
remains considerable sentiment favoring the Arian creed. 

“Dr. Matthews, it is quite probable, would be among 
those engaged in throwing up his hat for Arius, if Arius, 
instead of Athanasius, had won his point in the council of 
Nice. Say whatever we will, the Bible does not recognize 
a ‘trinity’ except as it is read into Holy Writ by the 
‘interpretations’ of orthodox doctrinarians. Certainly, 
its infallibility may be open to some question: certainly, 
Unitarians may be respected as men who still have their 
wits when it is remembered that the popularity of the 
trinity over the contrary view is attributable, to some 
extent, to the fact that it was espoused by the more power- 
ful army of Constantine.” 

It is hardly conceivable to many old-time Unitarians 
that a human being in this late day of progress can be 
worried nigh unto death by the religious views that are 
taught from the pulpits of numberless churches to-day. 
As indicating how what we regard as obsolete religious 
beliefs may be a source of intellectual misery, the following 
extract from a letter recently received will bear testi- 
mony :-— 

“Over a year ago while my mind was passing through 
a chaos of religious doubt, I received untold benefit through 
the study of pamphlets on religious subjects sent to me 
by a church in Cambridge, Mass. From a condition 


bordering almost on the atheistical I have, through your 


pamphlets, become a firm believer in the oneness and 
infinite mercy of God, and, having been helped by you, I 
desire to help others.” 

Another writer who has in former years lived in a 
Unitarian community, but who is now far removed from 
centres of liberal thought, sends us the following lines:— 

“T yearn to live in Boston. No matter what the 


— 
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weather is, the atmosphere is always intellectual, and, 
what is very important, it is the Mecca of devout Uni- 
tarians. Quakerlike, the spirit urged me to reply to a 
recent sermon by Dr. M. on ‘Eternal Torments in Hell’ 
in the local press. Who knows, it may comfort a few 
poor souls?” Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


WsuiLeé the chancelleries of the great powers were 
making a confused attempt last week to bring about a 
settlement of the controversy between the four allied 
Balkans states and Turkey, the long-feared war in the 
Balkans became a fact on October 8, when Montenegro 
opened hostilities by attacking and taking a fortified 
Turkish position at Detchitch Mountain, near the fron- 
tier, and almost within cannon-shot of the Montenegrin 
city of Podgoritza. In spite of the perfunctory attempts 
at negotiations by the representatives of the powers 
after that event, it was recognized at all the capitals of 
Western Europe that the die had been cast, and that the 
forward movement by the small but efficient army of 
King Nicholas Petrovitch was but the prelude to simi- 
lar action by Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, the other mem- 
bers of the quadruple confederation, of which the very 
existence was not suspected by the great powers until 
its activities indicated to the world that a new force had 
entered the field of international statecraft. 


a 


From the moment when the first gun was fired upon 
Detchitch Mountain, the international situation, so far 
as it affected Turkey and the allies, resolved itself into 
a series of diplomatic manceuvrings for position. The 
fact that European diplomacy had failed lamentably and 
utterly in its task was indicated at the end of last week, 
when the great powers made public the collective note 
presented to Bulgaria, Greece, and Servia in a half- 
hearted effort to induce them to leave the problem of 
reforms in Macedonia and the Vilayet of Adrianople 
to be solved by the “concert.” This note brought to 
light the discord among the powers, whose utmost efforts 
in the direction of peace had found expression in a mere 
invitation to Turkey to join in a.‘‘discussion”’ of reforms, 
which, however, were not to affect Ottoman sovereignty 
in the region where misrule under the régime of the Young 
Turks had brought about a situation which the four 
allies had reached an agreement to end, by peaceful 
methods if possible, and by means of war if necessary. 


Sd 


To this confession of failure by the great powers, the 
allies replied last Monday by the presentation of an iden- 
tical note to the Austro-Hungarian and Russian ministers 
at Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens, in whch they pointed 
out that the undertaking by the powers was vague and 
mild at a time when it should have been explicit and 
drastic. At the same time the three Balkan states pre- 
sented their demand at Constantinople for an immediate 
pledge by Turkey, with the guarantee of the inharmonious 
“concert,” of the establishment of an autonomous ad- 
ministration for the remaining European provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire. As a guarantee of good faith, the 
allies invited Turkey to order the immediate demobili- 
zation of her troops on the frontiers of Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Servia. ‘These terms, it was recognized at the mo- 
ment of their presentation, were such that Turkey could 
not accept them unless united pressure were exerted at 
the porte by a harmonious and determined Christendom. 
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Therefore, the conviction- became fixed at the beginning 
of the week that a general Balkan war was only a question 
of a few days. 

Td 


THE unexpected beginning of the war by Montenegro 
took the great powers as completely by surprise as had the 
earlier revelation of the existence of the apparently in- 
credible alliance among the Balkan states, or rather the 
series of alliances between Bulgaria and each of the other 
three members of the Balkan confederation. In the first 
hours of the conflict between Montenegro and Turkey, 
the opinion was hazarded, even in quarters usually well 
informed, that King Nicholas, in the impetuous fashion 
characteristic of Montenegrin dealings with Turkey for 
the past five centuries, had broken away from his brother 
sovereigns and had taken the solution of the Montene- 
grin phase of the Near Eastern question into his own 
hands. The military operations of last Sunday, when 
Montenegrin troops carried the war into the Sanjak of 
Novipazar, the strip of Turkish territory that separates 
the Montenegrin serfs from those of Servia, indicated 
that the immediate plan of campaign contemplated a 
junction of Montenegrin and Servian troops for a common 
advance into Turkish territory. 


ot 


THe Montenegrin incursion into Novipazar evoked 
the phantom of a possible intervention by the great powers 
in the Balkan conflict. A week or two before the open- 
ing of hostilities, Austria-Hungary had announced to the 
Balkan states, and to the world, that the sanjak, to 
which Austria lays claims of peculiar interest under the 
atrangements made by the treaty of Berlin, must be 
regarded as neutral territory by all the belligerents alike. 
This warning was followed by a declaration by the Aus- 
trian minister of foreign affairs, that Austria-Hungary 
stood ready to guard her interests at all costs. The 
prompt disregard of her powerful neighbor’s wishes by 
the tiny kingdom of Montenegro indicated strikingly the 
dangers of a general European conflict which the present 
struggle in the Balkans presents, despite the determined ~ 
efforts of Western Europe to “localize” the military 
operations. The fact that Austria did not meet the 
Montenegrin advance with immediate and specific meas- 
ures was one of the puzzling features of a situation rich 
in enigmatic complications. 


In the mean while the Montenegrin army, with the 
swift methods which have marked the small but gallant 
nation throughout its successful opposition to the Turkish 
invader for the past five centuries, undertook a surpris- 
ingly vigorous movement against Scutari, the centre of 
Ottoman power in Northern Albania, and for the first 
five days of the war drove the Turkish garrisons from post 
to post at the point of the bayonet or by dint of sharp 
artillery attacks. wo divisions, one operating north 
of the Lake of Scutari and the other south of it, pressed 
an apparently strong converging manoeuvre upon the 
south-eastern end of the lake, where lies the ancient town 
founded probably by the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
peninsula, the Illyrians, long before the Christian era. 
It is at this point that conclusions are to be tried between 
the eagle of Montenegro and the crescent of Turkey. 
The army that possesses Scutari will control the northern 
end of Albania. Keen interest, therefore, attaches to this 
phase of the operations. 


In the mean while Bulgaria, Greece, and Servia have 
completed the mobilization of their respective forces 
and are hurrying their armies to the Turkish frontiers. 
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The great engagement of the war is probably destined to 
be fought at Adrianople, where an Ottoman army, esti- 
mated at from 250,000 to 450,000 men, is being concen- 
trated with all the speed of which the Turkish war office 
is capable. The Bulgarian plan of campaign contem- 
plates a quick attack upon Adrianople before the defences 
of that outwork of Constantinople have been perfected. 
It is estimated that for the purposes of this movement 
Bulgaria can mass 200,000 men of all arms on the fron- 
tier in less than a week after the formal opening of hos- 
tilities. In addition to her own total effective available 
at this point, Bulgaria probably can count upon 50,000 
Servians, who at the beginning of the week began their 
junction with the Bulgarian forces at Kustendil, near 
the Servian base at Vrania. 


Brevities. 


We call the attention of our readers to-the reliable 
analysis of events and issues in the Balkan war, presented 
in Current Topics on another page. The writer has ex- 
ceptional facilities and qualifications to know whereof he 
speaks. 


Unwillingness to accept a duty that involves difficulties 
and promises small rewards is a peril that young people 
should avoid with all the determination of their man- 
hood or womanhood. No one really amounts to any- 
thing worth while who does not make himself do hard 
things in life. 

It is good news for bird-lovers that Mrs. Russell Sage 
has captured the greatest bird-slaughtering grounds of 
the Gulf Coast, the great winter resort of song birds, game 
birds, and gunners. Mrs. Sage has helped many good 
causes, but none for which she has received more wide- 
spread and immediate gratitude, affecting, as this does, 
everybody, rich and poor, native and foreign born. 


Denver, Col., is passing through a period of religious 
interest in the second coming of Christ, which, according 
to the Daily News of that city, has seldom been equalled 
and promises to increase. On October 7 seventeen 
ministers preached on this subject, including Dr. Utter, 
who, naturally, made more of the teachings of science 
than those ministers who accept the texts of the Bible 
as literal, dogmatic truth. 


Letters to the Editor, 
Prof. Peabody’s Divinity School Address. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

At the opening of the Harvard Divinity School, Sep- 
tember 24, the address was given by Prof. F.G. Peabody, 
on ‘“The Practicability of the Christian Life.” Ifit lacked 
anything of the epoch-marking sermon of Channing in 
1826 or the poetic glow of the wonderful Divinity School 
Address of Emerson in 1838,—whose words still read like 
a great song,—it certainly fell not short of these in sanity 
and soundness of judgment, and what I may call timeli- 
ness. It was emphatically the word for the hour} for it 
was a remarkably frank, fearless, and perfectly honest 
statement of the many and ever-growing objections to 
the feasibleness of Christianity, not dodging a single 
hostile criticism or recognition of discrepancies in Script- 
ural authorities, yet bold and decided in its conclusion 
that Christianity is still a practicable religion. Prof. 
Peabody recognized the position of those who, like an 
eminent physician, and one of the best men I know, 
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frankly said of those great objects of religion,—God, spirit, 
immortality,—‘‘I know nothing about them, I simply 
count them out of my reckoning’’; discussed the position 
of the literalists, who, perhaps taking Tolstoy as a leader, 
have found Christianity simply impossible for the life of 
to-day; noted the eschatologists, who have refined away 
their special doctrine till they whittle it down to the un- 
questionable fact that conversion may come suddenly; 
then fairly and frankly stated the last honest criticism 
that can be made to the religion of Jesus, based on glaring 
inconsistencies in the gospel record. To them all Prof. 
Peabody opposed the sound and impregnable view of 
Christianity which is based, not on separate and conflicting 
texts, but on the whole spirit and method of Jesus, which 
is still the key to the riddle of this else well-nigh unintel- 
ligible world. The power that was in Jesus, the life that 
Jesus lived, which he can communicate to his followers,— 
these are still “ practicable.’ All this was presented with 
a crystalline clearness, with that fine sense for style which 
always marks this speaker’s utterances, and, as I have 
said, with a remarkable frankness and candor of state- 
ment that lifted the address to a very high level. As 
a minister who sat near me said, ‘‘When I was in the 
Divinity School, it was Dr. Peabody who helped me most,” 
I could well believe it. We certainly have few men in our 
denomination who can offer just the peculiar service 
rendered by this admirable address. 


Joun A. BELLOWS. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Home from Vacation. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Perhaps you are coming home to your humble cottage 
after spending a month at a stylish hotel, some mountain 
hostelry, or seaside resort, or fashionable watering-place. 
You did not care to go. It was a burden and a tax to 
leave home, but your friends told you you needed a 
change. It was absurd to spend a whole summer in 
the accustomed scenes. Everybody goes away in sum- 
mer, and it was your duty to follow everybody’s example. 
You were not conscious of needing a change. You do not 
care two pins what everybody does; but, in spite of it, 
you are so much the slave of Mrs. Grundy’s opinion, you 
closed your house reluctantly and went on vacation. 
The best part of vacation proved to be the coming home. 
You thought of how sad and lonely the little house must 
be all the time you were away, and it weighed on you 
during sleepless hours at night. How inhuman the hotel 
rooms looked to you in retrospect compared with the 
dear little nest with the sun coming in joyously at all the 
windows! It had slept during your absence in a kind 
of shuttered desolation; but, when you returned, it opened 
its eyes to the outer and inner world, like a child awak- 
ing from a long nap. It seemed to welcome you back 
with effusion. Its very shingles smiled upon you. ‘The 
trees about it waved an enthusiastic greeting. The grass 
has rioted and grown out of all semblance to a lawn. 
The bushes have overrun their boundaries. Weeds 
abound, but who cares? It is home again, if not from 
a foreign shore, at least from the limits of a ten-by-nine 
bedroom on the fourth floor of a non-fire-proof hotel, where 
the bell-boy expects a dime for each glass of drinking 
water he brings you, and the chamber-maid an equal 
pecuniam each time she does up one of the complicated 
backs of one of the gowns of the period. 

_ It is delightful to return to the old ‘cottage, where all 
is free and easy, and wears a human face of greeting 
for friends and even for strangers. Here the measure 
of your merit is not estimated by the amount of the tips 
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you bestow, as it is in places where a small tipper has 
little standing, and a non-tipper is merely the scum of 
the earth. What joy to be free from the calculating 
eye of the hotel clerk, who, in spite of his rage for business, 
could, you are sure, estimate your income down to the 
last cipher, and the accurate glance of the lady cashier, 
who knows every little deception, every subterfuge 
you practise when you try to make one gown pass for 
three or four by artful redecorations. 

What joy to get back to the old easy every-day clothes? 
We make a very wide distinction between every-day and 
that other remotely suggested day that may mean Sun- 
day, and may refer to the clothes hung in the company 
closet under a sheet. What ease and comfort in every- 
days, that neither rain nor mud nor any kind of house- 
work can injure! You are free to wear an apron without 
loss of prestige. The apron, as we know, is in our day the 
symbol of servitude to the useful. Kitchen maids and 
waitresses wear aprons, but they are not worn by ladies 
with their best clothes. But the homely apron of the 
real housekeeper is the flag of her order, waved in the 
clean little kitchen of the cottage. There is a moral 
significance in our rehabilitation in every-days and 
aprons, having put off the customs of high life, literally 
high, sixth-story life, where we are only a number with 
a clumsy door key that may be returned by mail if carried 
off by mistake. 


The cottage gives you dignity. It gives you a foothold 


on the good old earth. You come back from the long, 


bewildering bill of fare to put on the table two vege- 
tables and a little roast of meat for your dinner, with, 
oh, such relief! You are so delighted to get away from 
that bugbear of the tip, you draw a long, blissful sigh 
when you remember that your pearl in the kitchen doesn’t 
expect one before Christmas. The return from vacation 
makes the plainest home a precious place. The old sofa 
is just suited to your recumbent form, the chairs are 
in and out according to your angles, the books are just 
at your elbow, where you can reach a favorite author. 
The sun comes in at your windows, lighting up the scar- 
let of your geraniums. ‘The late birds twitter about in 
search of provender. 

One never has such an intense sense of the blessedness 
of home as when one has returned from a delightful 
vacation, taken in accordance with other people’s ideas. 
You slip into your old habits as easily as a hand slips 
into a worn glove. Even its plainness or shabbiness 
seems but to enhance its preciousness. It is not a mere 
house; it is a domain, a principality, the place where 
you do as you please, think freely, love honestly, and, 
let us hope, pray with more sincerity and thankfulness 
than elsewhere. Away from home we are always afraid 
of somebody. In the hotel it may be the clerk, the 
waiter, the hall-boy, or the chamber-maid. It is their 
judgment of our clothes we are principally afraid of. 
But, at home in the cottage, how little clothes count; 
for it may be we live somewhat retired in a suburb, with 
ouly a few near neighbors, old Mrs. Jones and Robinson, 
who are not critical of pleated skirts, and waists, and 
sleeves more than two years out of fashion. Much of 
the comfort of home consists in intercourse with dear 
and familiar things that do not criticise. 

The weather in late September or early October may 


- be hotter even than in July, but we have nobly done our 


of the best society attainable to us. 


duty to ourselves by going on vacation. We have done 
what all our stylish friends do, and cannot be read out 
We are ashamed of 
it, but the impulse to join the procession is almost irresist- 
ible. We need not confess we were yearning for home 
nearly every hour we were away. ‘To the place where we 
haye lived habitually we have imparted something of 
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our personality, have touched the walls with our thoughts 
and ‘emotions. It has become our confidant, and we talk 
to it as the wind talks to the trees. It has shared our 
griefs and partaken of our joys, and it has shut us away, 
in times of trouble, from the cold, the callous, the un- 
sympathetic, and the indifferent. There is no other 
place like it on the planet, and all that has been said 
in praise of it, it seems, should be said over again and 
better. How gladly it opens its doors to the dear house- 
mates and the beloved friends! How genial is it toward 
those who belong to it and are its kin! In foreign lands 
I have seen the eyes of exiles, the expatriated homeless 
people, fill with tears as the strains of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” fell upon the ear. The sentiment lies next to 
patriotism, and has something of a religious savor deep 
down in the human heart. 

We are told that home-making is becoming a lost art; 
that our women are no longer home-lovers; that to get 
away from the place called home, to live in the open, is 
the real aim of their lives. Still there is a saving remnant 
who love the domestic quiet and the shelter of the home 
roof-tree. They are really the salt of the earth, and no 
duties will ever seem so sacred to them as home duties, 
no place more consecrated than the home roof-tree. 
Many may stray off after strange gods, but the goddess 
of the hearth and the fireside will never lack for ardent 
worshippers. 

Summit, N.J. 


Negro Training in the South. 


The one thing that is supremely needed in the South is 
to convince the Southern white man that negro training 
really pays. If once he can be convinced that to give a 
negro training does not make him less efficient, does not 
make a fool of him, but on the other hand makes him 
more sober, more industrious, more law-abiding, and 
altogether a better citizen, then the fair-minded men of 
the South will rise up to meet this need. ‘Therefore, I 
wish to speak of four encouraging signs in connection 
with the training of the negro child. These I do not take 
from hearsay, but from a very careful investigation in 
practically every State in the South where I have visited 
the schools and gone into homes to test the outcome of the 
training: I therefore know whereof I speak from personal 
observation. 

First, the negro himself is taking an ever larger and 
larger interest in the training of his own children. I could 
give dozens of illustrations that I have observed person- 
ally throughout the South where the negroes are supple- 
menting the public-school funds in order to give their 
children a chance. This, in my judgment, is a most 
hopeful sign. 

The second hopeful feature for negro training in the 
South is the new type of supervision which the schools 
are now securing. In the coming of scores of county 
superintendents, who are visiting the rural negro schools 
just as they are visiting the rural white schools, we are 
entering into a new era full of hope and promise. 

The third element which is entering into an advanced 
policy for negro training is the work of the industrial 
supervisor, made possible by the Anna T. Jeanes fund, 
which Dr. James H. Dillard is so efficiently administering. 
At the present time there are, I believe, one hundred and 
eleven of these industrial supervisors, who are giving 
their entire time to as many counties in encouraging the 
putting in of industrial and domestic studies in the public 
schools. The industrial supervising teacher, usually a 
negro woman, a graduate of Hampton, Tuskegee, or some 
similar institution, visits every school throughout the 
county which she supervises, and helps in inaugurating 
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this simple industrial training. I could not better explain 
the work of such a supervisor than to give a brief outline 
of what I observed in Henrico County, Virginia, in a 
recent tour that I made through sixteen of the twenty-two 
rural negro schools of that county. Virginia Randolph 
is the supervisor of this county, and a more enthusiastic 
and consecrated worker it has not been my pleasure to 
meet. Her work has practically transformed the school 
life in this county. Under her direction every school sets 
aside six hours per week for industrial and domestic train- 
ing. The immediate outcome of such training is that 
every negro child learns how to do some particular piece 
of work and to do it well. The effect is not simply eco- 
nomic, it is highly intellectual and moral. The average 
negro child has never been taught to do any one thing 
well and to be proud of such an accomplishment. When 
once he has been taught to do a piece of work, however 
small or insignificant, it has a marvellous influence on his 
thought processes. He immediately begins to be proud 
of his accomplishment. He comes to feel that work is not 
only dignified, but pleasurable. He has a new confidence 
in his own ability and has an ambition to accomplish 
further results. 

The social outcome of this work in the school community 
is seen first of all in the improved appearance of the school 
buildings and grounds, and is almost immediately ap- 
parent in the homes. In the counties where these indus- 
trial supervisors are doing their work, the children carry 
home simple articles which they have made in the schools, 
to add to the very meagre comfort of these country houses. 
In visiting these homes I found on many of the tables 
simple scarfs made by the girls in school, or at the doors 
shuck mats made by the boys. The mothers were always 
proud to tell that these little articles had been made by 
Mary or Jane, or Tom or John, at school, and it seemed to 
me that the house always took on a little cleaner and 
neater appearance than was ordinary. ‘The neater and 
cleaner house means a greater interest in the home, a better 
home life, more care for the children, and consequently 
better morals and a higher type of citizenship. I cannot 
put into words the profound impression which these very 
simple things made on me as I travelled from home to 
home. ‘The one thought that has been uppermost in my 
heart during these months I have been investigating this 
type of work has been the far-sighted statesmanship of 
that little Quaker woman who made possible such an 
undertaking. ‘The one weakness of the work is that it is 
confined to one hundred and eleven counties when there 
ought to be a thousand counties in the South with just 
this type of supervision. Here isa chance for a far-seeing 
philanthropist to make possible an extension of this work 
which will be a blessing to the entire South and help in the 
making of the negro race. 

The fourth element of progress and encouragement lies 
in the new attitude which the Southern college men are 
assuming toward this whole matter of race relationships. 
In the last eighteen months ten thousand Southern white 
college men have been giving some genuine study to the 
big problems that connect themselves with race relation- 
ships in the South. Not only have these students been 
interested in the text-book study of this question, but in 
a great many cases they have been making definite, first- 
hand investigation of the conditions in their local com- 
munities. As a result of these investigations I have on 
file in my office reports of amusements, recreations, play 
life, etc., including the Juvenile Court records and records 
of delinquency, for more than thirty of the leading cities 
in the entire South. These studies have been made by 
the students with the assistance and direction of professors 
of sociology who are interested. The facts are tabulated 
on cards specially prepared for the purpose, and are valu- 
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able as indications of the great needs of the negro through- 
out the section. 
lies in the fact that it brings the very best class of South- 
ern white men in touch with the crying problem of poverty 
—health, housing, and lack of sanitation—and immedi- 
ately gives them a new and vital interest in the battles of 
this belated race. I have had numbers of the strongest 
men, both students and professors, write me, saying that 
this study and this investigation have been to them a 
literal conversion. Here and there throughout the South 
definite social service is now being undertaken by South- 
ern white college men for the negroes of their local com- 
munities. 

A prominent worker for boys throughout the South 
recently said that, when he began his work between two 
and three years ago, he could not find any white college 
men in the South who were willing to give time to the 
work for negro boys; “‘but”’ said he, ‘‘at the present time 
I can get more volunteers than I can possibly use.’ This, 
it seems to me, is the most encouraging thing about the 
whole race problem. If the college men who are soon to 
be leaders of industrial, political, educational, and relig- 
ious life in the South, become genuinely interested in the 
uplift of the negro, another generation will find us far 
advanced in the direction of the solution of this race 
problem. 

That there is large hope ahead cannot be doubted by 
any man who will really face the facts. That the task is 
a tremendously big one I would be the last man to deny, 
but that it is an impossible task seems to be controverted 
by the facts. The supreme question is, “Will we, as 
leaders of Southern sentiment and thought, throw our- 
selves whole-heartedly into the solution of this great 
problem?” It is not the negro of the South who is on 
trial, but the educated white man. The supreme race 
question is not whether the training of the negro will 
make him as efficient, as versatile, as progressive as the 
Southern white man, but the supreme race question is 
whether or not we, the members of a more advanced race, 
with our boasted culture and our claim of a larger Chris- 
tian vision, will be able by our treatment of the negro to 
prove to the world that we have that greater advancement 
and that pure Christian spirit. That the training of the 
negro does give him a larger life, does make him a more 
efficient laborer, does make hima more moral individual, 
and furnishes to the country a better citizen, cannot pos- 
sibly be doubted. The question is, ‘‘ Will we who have 
the power within our hands set ourselves to an aggressive 
policy of training which will really give the negro a chance?” 
W. D. Weatherford, in the Southern Workman. 


French Catholics and Social Work. 


There are unmistakable signs that the powerful Radical 
party, which for twelve years has dominated the political 
life of France, is losing its hold over the country. As long 
as it was a question of attacking the Church, it was united 
and strong. As soon, however, as it became necessary 
to proceed to legislation of any other sort, it showed 
incoherence and incapacity. The writer, who has passed 
the last twenty years in Paris as a newspaper correspond- 
ent, is of opinion that the moment is ripe for a retrospect 
that will determine whether, even in the great work it 
had at heart, Radicalism has not proved a failure; for 
one of the most remarkable signs of the times is the 
progress made by the Roman Catholic Church in France 
since the separation. 

In 1906 the French Church found itself absolutely de- 
nuded of everything. No congregations, no schools, no 
funds, no salaries, no church buildings, no church treas- 


The chief value of this work, however, 
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urers, no seminaries, no residences for the clergy, no rank, 
no position. In exchange, however, there was the gift of 
liberty. The hundred years under the Concordat were 
a century of bondage. Napoleon had, for purposes of 
his own, added the Organic Articles to the Concordat. 
They were, he said, the logical interpretation of the Con- 
cordat. By these articles it was forbidden for French 
bishops to meet together, whether in council or other- 
wise. So minute were the details in all that concerned 
what the clergy might or might not do that even the color 
of the stockings they wore was specified. Prelates and 
parish priests were simply high officials, and had very 
little contact with thé people. Rome was powerless to 
refuse the nominees of the French government when 
dioceses were to be filled up, and hence the French 
bishops came to be regarded as ‘“‘prefects in purple.” 
Even the nomination of a curé, or parish priest, required 
the permission of government. 

The separation created a completely different situation. 
To the wonder of Parisians, a council of eighty-six French 
archbishops and bishops was seen to be held in a stately 
chateau belonging to the Erard family adjoining the Bois 
de Boulogne. For the first time the voice of Catholic 
France was heard in tones of energy and independence. 
That was six years ago. Since then many prelates have 
passed away, their places being filled up by the Holy 
See. The Episcopate has been renewed in quite another 
form. His Holiness wants, apostolic men, and canonical 
chapters never fail to send to Rome the best names they 
ean select. The bishops are free to appoint as parish 
priests the members of their clergy who have given signal 
proofs of earnest living. ‘Their own lives are shorn of the 
glittering externals of the past. ‘They are content to re- 
side in plain and unpretentious buildings, for which they 
pay rent like ordinary citizens, and their mot d’ordre is 
contact with the people. The custom of holding a dio- 
cesan congress every year is gaining ground. ‘The bishop 
fills the chair, and he is supported by laymen distinguished 
in literature and the arts, in commerce and industry and 
agriculture. The Bishop of Orleans has set the example 
of joining in the “popular banquets” that are held once 
a month in the parishes of his diocese, where, at two 
francs a head, the farmers and the countrymen may share 
with ‘‘Monseigneur” the humble pot-au-feu, and greet 
him as “one of ours.” 

The question of the schools was of pressing importance. 
A vast number of Catholic children are obliged to frequent 
the State schools, against which there would be no in- 
superable objection, but for the fact that the neutrality 
promised by Jules Ferry is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. It grew to be the fashion to 
teach in many of the State schools that belief in God 


_ and in a future life was a superstition of the Dark Ages, 


and that religion and reason were contradictory terms. 
Hence, in 1910, the French bishops published a collective 
letter condemning some of the text-books that were used 
in the State schools, and calling on Christian parents to 
protect the faith of their children. ‘The answer to that 
appeal was the creation of associations of péres de famille, 
pledged to watch over the kind of instruction given in the 
State schools, and to take action accordingly. ‘There are 
about 400,000 French fathers who take part in this move- 
ment,—a truly formidable result. 

_ It was confidently anticipated by the adversaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church that few young men would be 


found disposed to become candidates for orders once the 
‘separation was a fait accompli. Undoubtedly there was 


reason for this conjecture, for vocations had fallen to a 
very low ebb in the two or three years that preceded the 
abolition of the Concordat. But here again there was 
a great surprise. Last year, for example, the candidates 
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for the priesthood seeking admission into the Grand 
Seminary more than doubled the contingents of previous 
years. As far as may be judged, there is no longer any 
real disquietude in episcopal minds on the point of priestly 
recruits. 

The fact remains that in the past few years 450,000 
Parisians have been won over to the Church, who before 
lived without any kind of religion. Mgr. Fagés, one of 
Cardinal Amette’s indefatigable Vicars-General, is the 
head of an organization that has constructed in the last 
few years no fewer than fifty-four places of worship in 
and around Paris, of which twenty-four form new par- 
ishes. As soon as a new church is opened, it is crowded. 
The proofs afforded of this are so many that the fact is 
unquestionable. 

Everywhere is seen the growth of a new spirit in France. 
The revolutionary Labor Confederation is powerless to 
conduct a general strike, because Catholic men belonging 
to anti-socialistic syndicates form a stronger body. The 
progress of anti-militarism, anti-patriotism, and neo- 
Malthusianism is stopped. There is an awakening of pub- 
lic opinion that demands wholesome government and the 
impartial vindication of the laws. The Reign of Terror 
established by the Jacobinism of the last decade is over. 
“The stars of heaven are extinguished,” said M. René 
Viviani on a memorable occasion. ‘They never’shone more 
brilliantly than they do now.—From an article by Henry 
V. Arkell, in the Hibbert Journal. 


The Watcher. 


My neighbor’s grief is dark to me, 
I gaze and dread, without; 

And marvel how he lives to bear 
The blackness and the doubt. 


And yet, by all lost ways of grief 
That I have had to plod, 
I know how small a rift lets through 
A little gleam of God. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, 


A Sermon on Good-will. 


The friend into whose hands came the following ab- 
stract of a sermon, recently preached by Rev. James 
Vila Blake, Evanston, Ill., is willing to share its interest- 
ing and helpful suggestions with the readers of the Register, 
feeling that it should reach a larger public than those who 
heard it at the time:— 


1. Good-will is the greatest quality that is, or can be, 
or historically ever has been; a difference between the 
high man and the low man, or between civility and sav- 
agery. 

2. Good-will is not the same thing as merely individual 
affection. We live in segments, and particularly the 
unenlightened or the savage do,—in segments or bands 
of the sphere which is humanity or reasonable being. 
The individual with his own is one segment, the first 
and poorest, then comes the neighborhood segment, 
then the tribal or communal, then the national; and 
few men, indeed, so slowly we grow, live beyond this 
latter segment. But the affections or passions concerned 
with these segments, whether with the first and poorest 
or with the last and richest, are not the same thing as 
good-will; for good-will includes them all, and much 
more, in a passion unto oneness for all sentient beings, and 
for justice and love unto them. 

3. Good-will is unlimited by nature and necessity. All 
other qualities, like knowledge or beauty or imagination 
or song, or the love of them, may exist in different meas- — 
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ures; but good-will can be only infinite, unlimited; if 
limited, it is not good-will, but something else. 

4. Good-will cannot endure partial application. It 
must be the foundation of all action, of all desires, of all 
vocation and avocation. ‘This principle condemns all 
vocations or manners of amassing things which are con- 
trary to the good and happiness of all people and peoples. 

5. Good-will is Almighty. It is inevitable and perfect 
power to see and know. Problems and questions of 
methods melt into their solutions before the fire of good- 
will, and flow along with human interests like peaceful 
waters, healthful and fruitful. 

6. How shall the man of good-will treat the man of 
ill-will? 

(a) As to feeling, we must act according to the noble 
scripture saying of the Stoic, ‘‘Beware of feeling to the 
cruel as they feel to others.” 

(b) As to conduct or actions, there must be reason and 
judgment. It is neither right, reasonable, nor possible 
to treat the ill-will man as if he were a good-will man. 
Social penalties are inevitable, just, and salutary: but they 
must be humane, kind, careful, tender. We must not treat 
ill-will in a manner like itself. Exclusions may be neces- 
sary, but not hatreds. Even force may be necessary,—it 
may be necessary to knock a man down; but this may be 
done with love, saying: Poor fellow! ‘There, go down now; 
and I am sorry, and now will help you up; and I pray it 
may never be necessary to knock you down again. ‘This 
principle of necessary social penalty is the philosophy of 
“tainted money.’ ‘Tainted money is money gotten by a 
process which is hostile to the good of humanity, and 
riches obtained by means injurious to the world is robbed 
wealth, and robbed booty ought never to be received 
with thanks. It may be taken as a restitution, but it 
must be made plain to the donor that we regard him as 
only a restorer of a purloined thing, and not as a noble 
benefactor with his own honest means. 

7. But return now from this unhappy vision to look on 
the lovely front of good-will, and see how fair itis. ‘For 
its bounty, there’s no winter in ’t; an Autumn '’tis, 
that grows by reaping.” 


Spiritual Life, 


There is no misfortune comparable to a youth without a 
sense of nobility. Better be born blind than not to see 
the glory of life-—Theodore Munger. 


& 


Every day isa little life, and our whole life is but a day 
repeated. Those, therefore, that dare lose a day are 
dangerously prodigal; those that dare misspend it, 
desperate.—J oseph Hall. 


In troubled water you can scarce see your face, or see it 
very little, till the water be quiet and stand still. So in 
troubled times you can see little truth: when times are 
quiet and settled, then truth appears.—John Selden. 


& 


A higher form of heroism has for its field of action only 
the humdrum routine of every-day life, and goes to its 
deeds of self-sacrifice without the inspiration of martial 
music or the sustaining excitement of impending danger. 
M. Franklin Ham. 

& 


But it has been customary to take no account of the 
bodily senses in spiritual perception. This is a sad 
blindness and serious disability. In the faith of the 
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future the senses, as accessories of the soul, must play 
a vaster part, so that the mortal faculties may be trained 
to immortality. Directly cognizant as it is of the divine, 
what were the soul without the miracles of sense-per- 
ception?—M ozoomdar. 


The United States Government on the Lawrence Strike. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Public interest in the Lawrence Strike, which will 
always be remembered as one of the most stirring and 
impressive events in the history of American labor, has 
been not a little revived by the recent publication of 
the official report on the subject of the United States 
Bureau of Labor. ‘This report, a copy of which was care- 
fully studied for the purposes of this article, was prepared 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Labor, Hon. 
Charles P. Neill, and is formally entitled “Report on the 
Strike of Textile Workers in Lawrence, Mass., in 1912.” 
It constitutes a large volume of 511 pages, and contains 
abundant and detailed information regarding every phase 
of life and labor in the city of Lawrence during the period 
under investigation. An “Introduction and Summary” 
make up the first 21 pages of the book. Chapter I. (pp. 
29 to 68) contains a detailed story of the strike, with 
especial discussion of ‘‘arrests,’’ “organization of em- 
ployees,”’ and “relief organizations assisting the strikers.” 
Chapter II. (pp. 69 to 142) gives an exhaustive study of 
“Wages and Hours of Labor and Conditions of Work in 
the Textile Mills,” and is illustrated by a large number of 
highly illuminating tables. Chapter III. (pp. 143 to 162) 
is entitled ‘Housing Conditions and Family Earnings’’; 
and Chapter IV. (pp. 163 to 186), “Retail Prices and 
Cost of Living.” Chapter V. (pp. 187 to 210), which is 
one of the most important in the entire volume, contains 
elaborate statistics on such questions as population, mor- 
tality, public schools, savings-banks deposits, foreign 
money orders, etc. Chapter VI. (pp. 211 to 491) is a 
collection of general tables, covering detailed studies of 
wages, hours of labor, rates of earnings, listed by occupa- 
tion, sex, and age groups, and covering all the various 
departments of the woollen, worsted, and cotton mills. 
The report is concluded by two appendices, the first 
containing the text of the Massachusetts law, limiting the 


hours of labor of women and minors, which was the im- 


mediate occasion of the strike; and the second, copies of 
some of the proclamations issued by the strike committee 
during the progress of the conflict, which constitute origi- 
nal documents of thrilling interest. 

The first impression which one receives from a study 
of this volume is that of the thoroughness with which the 
work of investigation was done. If there is any fact, 
large or small, bearing upon this epoch-making labor dis- 
pute, which is omitted from these pages, I have not found 
it. Even more striking, however, is the spirit of impar- 
tiality with which the facts gathered and compiled are 
here set forth. Instinctively, on opening the book, one 
turns to the discussion of those questions around which 
controversy raged so fiercely during the progress of the 
strike, and one is almost exasperated to discover no slight- 
est attempt, on the part of the investigators, to pass judg- 
ment either one way or the other. The facts, down to 
the minutest detail, are all recorded in order: nothing, so 
far as I can see, is hidden. But of comment, not to speak 
of criticism of either of the parties to the dispute, there is 
scarcely a trace. ‘The facts are left to tell their own story, 
and each reader must draw from them such conclusions 
as he can or will. : 


| 
} 
| 
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This characteristic of the Report, which at first sight 
seems to constitute its weakness, is easily seen later on to 
constitute its strength. For, after all, in such a terrific 
episode as that of the Lawrence Strike, as in such 
an historic cataclysm as that of the French Revolution or 
the American Civil War, a simple statement of actual 
events is itself the only judgment which we need; for the 
logic of personal interpretation is as nothing compared to 
the logic of bare facts. Let us know the conditions of a 
great struggle, and then tell us, without suggestion or 
comment of any kind, just exactly what occurred in a 
certain place and at a certain time, and we have the most 
damning condemnation of the wrong and the most per- 
suasive exaltation of the right which can possibly be 
offered. For example, what could be more impressive 
than the account which is given in this Report (p. 39) 
of the sensational dynamite episode, which has only re- 
cently been brought to conspicuous public attention once 
again. We are told that “just after noon on Saturday 
(January 20), dynamite was discovered by police and 
detectives in a tenement on Oak Street. Five men and 
two women living in the tenement were arrested. Later 
dynamite was found in a cobbler shop on Lawrence Street 
and in a sand-bank off Barker Street: the cobbler was 
arrested.” It is then narrated that ‘‘the strikers emphat- 
ically declared the innocence of those who were arrested 
and claimed that the dynamite had been ‘planted’ by 
some one who wanted to discredit the strikers and make 
them lose public sympathy.” Not a word is said as to 
whether this claim was well-founded or not; but it is very 
specifically stated that ‘‘when the cases of those arrested 
in connection with the finding of the dynamite came to 
trial, . . . all the cases arising directly from the finding of 
the dynamite were dismissed’”’; and also that on “‘Janu- 
ary 29 a business man of Lawrence, who had no connec- 
tion with the strikers, was arrested for ‘conspiracy’ and, 
charged with having planted the dynamite, ... was turned 
over to the grand jury, .. . and, following his indictment, 
was convicted of conspiracy to injure by the planting of 
dynamite and fined $500.’”’ Here is certainly a matter-of- 
fact enough statement of a crime which, in the words of 
such a conservative journal as the New York Evening 
Post, “pales” any of the worst outrages ever perpetrated 
by organized labor, but it is enough to boil the blood of 
any one who has a single spark of sympathy for his 
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‘fellow-men. 


Equally meagre, and yet equally striking, is the record 
here set down of the two violent deaths by which the strike 
was marred. On page 44 we read, “ During a clash be- 
tween strikers and the police on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 29, Anna Lo Pezzi, an Italian woman, was shot and 
killed. .. . Following the death, Joseph J. Ettor and Arturo 
Giovannitti, two of the strike leaders, were arrested as 
accessories to the murder . . . and were held without bail. 
On February 6 a petition for a writ of habeas corpus was 
dismissed . . . by one of the justices of the Supreme Court. 
The two men still remained in jail at the close of the 
strike.” ‘Then, in curious juxtaposition to the above, 
occurs the next paragraph (p. 45), ‘“On Tuesday, January 
30, during a clash between strikers and the militia, John 
Raney, a young Syrian, received a bayonet thrust, from 
which he died.” And that is all! No member of the 
militia, who alone carried bayonets, arrested and held 
without bail—no investigation of this murder—nothing 
done! If ever there were occasion for comment it would 
seem to be here. And yet these unadorned facts are 
perhaps the best commentary that could be written. 

There is no need to repeat here the story of the great 
strike, as it is told in minutest detail in this official docu- 
ment. ‘The tale, as we learned it during the progress of 
the conflict, in daily bulletins from the battlefield, was 
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matvellously accurate, and our memory of the various 
episodes needs little revision in the light of this investi- 
gation. It will be more profitable, perhaps, for us to 
consider some of those vital questions which were hotly 
disputed while the fight was on, and which have never 
been satisfactorily cleared up since. Here is probably 
the most accurate information which we shall ever have 
at our disposal, and the last word, therefore, upon these 
mooted points. 

First of all, there is the question of the beginning of 
the strike. Who was responsible for the sudden precipi- 
tation of a conflict, which could easily have been foreseen 
and, by a little friendly negotiation between the two 
parties involved, prevented? ‘The opinion of the mill- 
owners, of the State authorities, and of most of the Mas- 
sachusetts newspapers, on this question, was emphatic. 
We were told, without a dissenting voice from these 
sources, that the strike was the result of a sudden “‘flare- 
up’’; that no intimation was given by the employees of 
any discontent at the reduction of pay resulting from the 
forced reduction of hours, or any determination to strike; 
that no attempt was made by the workers to formulate 
their grievances or to obtain redress from their employers; 
that the whole revolt was occasioned by unthinking im- 
pulse, and would have lapsed as quickly as it began had 
it not been for the intervention of outside agitators, who 
saw in this unexpected crisis a chance to further the inter- 
ests of their organization. Said Mr. William “A. Wood, 
in a letter addressed to the striking employees of the Amer- 
ican Woollen Company (pp. 39-40), ‘“This action [the 
strike] was wholly a surprise to me. You sent no notice 
of what you were intending to do, and you stated no 
grievances and made no demand. . . . Ever since you left, 
I have heard no word from you as to what you desire... . 
Your thus leaving the mills without notice and without 
any attempt at a conference is unfortunate all around.” 

Now what are the facts? On page 41 of this Report 
appears the reply of the Strike Committee to the letter of 
Mr. Wood, and in this it is specifically stated that ‘‘on 
Thursday, January 3, a committee called upon the agents 
of the Ayer, Wood, and Washington mills and endeavored 
to hold a conference with these gentlemen. . . . Two of the 
agents refused to have dealings with the committee, while 
the others advised the committee to write or consult with 
you at your Boston office. Asaresult of the above advice, 
the committee sent a letter to your address containing the 
demands of the workers, but .. . the letter was not an- 
swered. Previous to the strike, the Italian workers held 
several meetings .. . and were very clear in their demands.” 

These statements are fully borne out by the govern- 
ment report. Although the “employees were unorgan- 
ized, with no ready means of formulating any protest 
against the conditions under which they felt themselves 
to be suffering” (pp. 17, 18), they gave ample expression 
before the strike to their opposition to the reduction of 
wages and thus due warning of possible trouble. “In 
at least one of the mills a delegation from the more skilled 
English-speaking employees called, in December, upon 
the superintendent and was told that there would be no 
change in rates,’ and that there would therefore be “a 
reduction in earnings” (p. 10). ‘However, up to Janu- 
ary 1 no official and direct statement had been made 
public on the subject, and at a regular meeting of the 
Lawrence English Branch of the I. W. W. on January 2, 
a committee was appointed to see the mill officials and ask 
for a definite statement as to the effect of the change of 
hours upon the earnings of the employees.” ‘‘’The officials 
of some of the mills refused to confer with the committee”’ 
(p. 10). “As the first pay-day for time worked in 1912 ° 
approached, meetings began to be held which indicated 
clearly the possibilities of trouble that lay in the situa- 
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tion” (p. 11); and on page 12 are printed two of the news 
items which appeared conspicuously in the Lawrence 
press on January 11 and 12. Then follows (p. 12) one of 
the very few comments which the authors of this Report 
have permitted themselves: “In view of the large num- 
ber of non-English-speaking operatives involved, and of 
the excitable nature of these operatives, . . . it seems 
strange that this matter should have been allowed to 
drift up to the first pay-day without any effort being made 
to reach some agreement that would prevent an out- 
break.’ ‘The fact of the matter seems to be that the mill- 
owners and officials were ignorant about conditions and 
thus ‘‘did not appreciate the extent of the dissatisfaction 
or the possibilities latent in it’’ (p. 11); or else, realizing 
that their operatives were disorganized and presumably 
helpless to revolt, simply did not care. In either case 
the solemn fact remains that such attempts as were made 
by the employees to express themselves before the strike 
“were given neither encouragement or consideration by 
the employers”’ (p. 18). 

In the second place there is the question of the violence 
which was said to characterize the progress of the strike. 
All sorts of reports were sent broadcast through the coun- 
try as to the anarchical principles of the organization in 
charge of the fight, and of the lawless outbreaks which 
were the result of the revolutionary preaching of Hay- 
wood and his associates. No attempt is made in this 
Report to minimize the essentially revolutionary charac- 
ter of the I. W. W. or to hide the fact that “during almost 
the entire period [of the strike] the situation was a tense 
and threatening one’’ (p. 16). Nevertheless, when we 
come to the accounts of the actual violence which took 
place, we are impressed to find how small in amount and 
comparatively harmless in result it really was: On the 
day following the first ‘‘walk-out,” “property was de- 
stroyed in the mills, mill windows were broken by pieces 
of ice thrown by the strikers, and also there was a collision 
between the strikers and police. On the following Mon- 
day morning . . . property was destroyed in other mills” 
(p. 13). But “after the first few days there were but few 
serious clashes between the police and the strikers which 
approached the nature of a riot” (p. 15). During all 
the ten weeks of the disturbance, there were only 296 
arrests, ‘‘a number not large”’ (p. 15), two deaths, and few 
and unimportant injuries. When we consider that “as 
many as 23,000 persons were out of employment at times”’ 
(p. 15), that the strikers were mostly ignorant and un- 
disciplined foreigners of excitable temper, that the con- 
flict was waged during bitterly cold weather, when suffer- 
ing was at a maximum, and that armed regiments of 
militia walked the streets and were handled by no great 
degree of gentleness or tact, we must regard this as an 
altogether remarkable record. ‘The Report certainly 
keeps well within the truth when it says (p. 16), “It may 
be stated that few strikes, involving so large a number of 
employees, unorganized, undisciplined, and many of them 
unfamiliar with our language and methods of government, 
have continued as long as the Lawrence Strike with so 
little actual violence or riot.” 

Most important of all disputed questions, however, is 
that of wages, and thus of the ultimate justification of 
the whole disturbance. From the very first it was em- 
phatically insisted by the mill-owners and their represen- 
tatives that the wages were by no means excessively low; 
and that in the textile industries, above all others, there 
was the smallest possible margin of profit and therefore no 
exploitation of the workers whatever. What better evi- 
_ dence of this could there be than the fact that in rg10, 
when the legal hours were reduced from 58 to 56 per week, 
a new scale of time and piece rates was immediately put 
into effect, ‘“‘in order that there might be no reduction of 
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earnings through the reduction of hours” (p. 10)? The 
wages paid were the best the companies could afford, as 
President Wood expressly stated in his letter of January 
19 (p. 40); and that they averaged high is conclusively 
shown by the local records of savings-bank deposits and 
foreign money orders. 

Into this problem the investigation of the government 
was careful and exhaustive; and the information pre- 
sented in its report is accurate beyond question. What 
does it tell us? ‘In studying the strike,” says the Re- 
port (p. 19), ‘““wage data were secured from pay-rolls for 
21,922 employees, or one-third of the total number of 
people in Lawrence fourteen years and over. ‘The aver- 
age rate of wages for the 21,922 employees was 16 cents 
per hour. Approximately one-fourth of the total number 
earned less than 12 cents per hour, and about one-fifth 
earned 20 cents and over per hour. The average amount 
actually received by the 21,922 employees during a week 
late in 1911, in which the mills were running full time, 
was $8.76. Almost one-third of the total number re- 
ceived less than $7 during the week, and approximately 
one-half as many received $12 and over during the week.” 

These figures would seem to be terrible enough just as 
they stand, and a conclusive answer to the claims of the 
mill-owners as to the adequacy of wages; but their whole 
significance is not seen until we remember that they have 
all been estimated on a full-time basis. ‘All the figures 
for earnings given in this Report,’ we are told (p. 75), 
“show the earnings for a pay-roll period during which 
the mills were in operation full time.”. But it is notorious 
that full time is unknown through any very extended 
period, and that therefore even the above pitiful earnings 
suffer “serious curtailment by reason of lost time’’ (p. 19). 
“The only method, therefore, that will give an accurate 
and significant view of earnings is one that shows earnings 
by the year” (p. 75). It is practically impossible, how- 
ever, continues the Report, to secure any trustworthy 
information upon this point in so complicated an industry 
as that located in Lawrence. ‘It can only be said that 
the figures given may be called the maximum earnings’’; 
and that ‘‘sufficient data were secured to confirm the 
complaints of the workers as to the serious curtailment 
tr fe suffered through lack of employment offered”’ 

P- 75). 

In the face of such facts as these it is perhaps not sur- 
prising to find the authors of the Report, contrary to 
their wont, indulging in some interpretative comment. 
Thus we are told that “it is obvious from the figures that 
[even] the full-time earnings of a large number of adult © 
employees are entirely inadequate to maintain a family. 
... The normal family of five, unless the father is employed 
in one of the comparatively few better-paid occupations, 
is compelled to supply two wage-earners in order to secure 
the necessities of life... . Where the father, mother, and 
three or more sons or daughters are at work, . . . the fam- 
ily can live in comfort and lay a tidy sum away weekly. 
But the economic condition of the head of the family in 
one of the poorer-paid occupations, with two or three 
children so young as to necessitate the mother remaining 
at home to care for them, is one of extreme hardship” 
(pp. 20, 21). In other words, in the textile mills of Law- 
rence as in the steel mills of Pittsburg (see the Pittsburg 
Survey), the scale of wages is adjusted to the needs of the 
single man and not to those of the head of the family. 

What all this means in terms of human life this Report 
leaves us in little doubt. In Chapter III., on ‘‘ Housing 
Conditions and Family Earnings,”. in Chapter IV., on 
“Retail Prices and Cost of Living,’”’ and especially in the 
mortality section of Chapter V., are an abundance of facts 
of pathetic significance. Thus we read that where ‘the 
father of the family has not at least one child old enough 
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to work, it becomes necessary for the wife to enter the 
mill’’ (p. 20); that ‘‘in these cases, where no older chil- 
dren or other members of the family remain at home, the 
small children are left in charge of other families; ... and 
in some instances the children are taken out on Sunday 
afternoons to the country and left there until the follow- 
ing Saturday, then during the afternoon holiday the 
parents go out and bring the children back home and keep 
them until the afternoon of the following day” (p. 21); 
that a considerable portion of the milk consumed by tex- 
tile operators is measured from cans, and this loose milk 
is generally sold at 7 cents, and the bottled at 8 cents per 
quart; but even with fresh milk at 7 cents many families 
are unable to afford fresh milk and depend entirely upon 
condensed or evaporated milk” (p. 26); that “instead of 
overcoats, sweaters are worn [by the men] under the or- 
dinary suit coat’’ (p. 26); that “infant mortality in Law- 
rence is very high” (p. 27); that out of 188 households 
visited, “109, or 58 per cent., kept lodgers or boarders”’ 
(p. 154); that in these same households “‘there were a 
total of 1,309 persons, more than one-fourth of whom 
were lodgers or boarders’”’ (p. 155). Amd so the facts 
multiply, page after page, showing just what conditions 
_ of associated life are possible under such wage standards 
as those pertaining in Lawrence at the time of the strike. 
Right here, now, is the crux of the whole situation 
which is before us. Here is at once the explanation and 
justification of last January’s terrific revolt, and the ex- 
planation and justification, also, of the labor unrest 
throughout the country, which constitutes one of the 
most conspicuous and threatening aspects of contemporary 
American life. Here in Lawrence is one of the most 
highly protected industries in the United States,—an 
industry paying enormous salaries to its executive officers 
and returning regular and extra dividends of large pro- 
portions to its investors; an industry upon which depend 
the happiness, the prosperity, the very lives, of 60,000 
out of a total population of 86,000 people. And yet 
here is an industry which returns to its employees, who 
alone make the continuance of the industry possible from 
day to day, so small a wage that the most rudimentary 
conditions of civilized life can scarcely be maintained,— 
a wage which enslaves little children, degrades and ex- 
hausts motherhood, disrupts the family, and breaks up 
the home; a wage which keeps the vast majority of the 
people of a modern city half-clothed and half-starved; 
a wage which creates poverty, breeds disease, fosters 
vice, and brings untimely death; a wage which para- 
lyzes the work of the public school, renders impotent the 
activities of churches, settlement ‘houses, and libraries, 
and makes the institutions of political democracy a 
mockery and farce. What, we are tempted to ask, are 
our great industries for, after all? To produce goods and 
destroy men? To pile up money and cast down manhood, 
womanhood, and childhood? To create a small class of 
absentee owners, investors, and landlords of great wealth, 
and at the same time a swarming mass of miserable 
humans who exist, but never live? Orare these industries 
in the last analysis for the service of humanity and just 
as much for that section of humanity which produces, 
as for that smaller section which owns and that infinitely 
larger section which consumes? If these Lawrence mills 
can be run only at such fearful cost as that footed 
up in this Report in terms of human blood and sweat 
and tears, then why have any mills, and why count our 
boasted industrial civilization as anything more than a 
huge mistake, if not a gigantic crime? What can be said 
for a system of industry which reduces “the common wel- 
fare” to this level of degradation and misery? And what 
can be said for a civilization which not only permits 
such an industry to feed upon the people, but actually 
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protects it by legislation, and points to it with pride as 
a part of the national glory? Nor are conditions in Law- 
rence in any way unique. On the contrary, ‘‘the general 
conditions of the industry in Lawrence are more or less 
typical of the textile industry in all of the large textile 
towns”’ (p. 9), and to this we can add, of all the large 
industries, textile or other, of our modern business life! 

It is obvious that such mechanical and inhuman rela- 
tions between capital and labor as these depicted in this 
Report cannot much longer continue, and for one reason, 
which is convincingly set forth in this official document, 
if for no other. I refer to the fact that labor is awake 
to-day as it has never been awake before in the history 
of the world, and is determined from now on to defend 
its rights and further its welfare. ‘The Lawrence Strike 
focussed the attention of the nation largely because it 
was the most convincing illustration yet given of the abil- 
ity of labor to close its ranks, and fight in solid phalanx 
for a common cause. When the first wild “flare-up” 
came, the tens of thousands of men and women workers 
were totally unorganized, save for some 2,500 skilled 
craftsmen, and “a few hundred’’ members of the I. W. W. 
What is more impressive still, the vast majority of these 
workers were hopelessly ignorant; were divided into 
twenty or more nationalities, with as many different 
tongues or dialects, and in not a few cases were preju- 
diced against their neighbors and seemingly hostile to 
their interests. No sooner had the first revolt taken 
place, however, than the miracle of Pentecost seemed to be 
consummated once again. “What, in the beginning, 
had been a disorganized and more or less inarticulate 
protest against a reduction equivalent to two hours’ 
earnings per week,” says the Report (p. 14), “‘and which 
had been started by a comparatively few unskilled, 
non-English-speaking employees, developed into an or- 
ganized strike of over 20,000 employees, who demanded 
a considerable increase in wages and radical changes in 
working conditions.’”’ Nor does this begin to tell the 
story. These 20,000 strikers, thoroughly aroused and 
moved by an almost religious enthusiasm, placed their 
destinies in the hands of the most revolutionary leaders 
in the ranks of American labor to-day, and under the 
guidance of these men held their ranks so firm and 
aroused so deep a sympathy throughout the length and 
breadth of the entire country that the strike was con- 
tinued under the most untoward conditions for over 
ten weeks, and was brought at last to a supremely trium- 
phant conclusion! 

Here is a lesson full of significance, not only for em- 
ployers, but for American citizens everywhere. Labor 
to-day is coming for the first time to self-consciousness. 
It knows its own interests as truly as do the employers, 
and is resolved to defend them to the last ditch. For 
the first time in history capitalism finds itself face to 
face with an enemy of unconquerable strength, which 
needs only sufficient discipline and an adequate occasion. 
It is this fact which makes the question of the relation 
between capital and labor not only the one great question 
of our day, but the most stupendous question by which 
humanity has ever been confronted. ‘That present con- 
ditions cannot continue is clearly enough shown by the 
Lawrence Strike. How these conditions can be changed, 

“with justice to all and malice toward none,” is the prob- 
lem which overshadows everything else on the horizon 
of human destiny. Is it not significant, to say the least, 
that a National Commission to study this stupendous 
question has recently been authorized by Congress and 
appointed by the President? God grant it wisdom in its 
labors, that its members may in some measure give us 
light and leading! 

New Yor« Crry. 
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Tae Man oF No Sorrows. By Coulson 
Kernahan. New York: Cassell & Co. 50 
cents net.—With possibly a somewhat too 
florid style, this little parable really makes 
its effect. Its lesson—for there is a very 
decided moral, and we have not the slightest 
objection to such haec fabula docets—is that 
the Religion of Sorrow is a better and truer 
religion than any religion of joy. The man 
of no sorrows comes to supplant the old, 
outgrown legend of him who was ‘‘a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’’ The 
people loudly hail him as a deliverer, and 
give themselves up to pleasures which, at 
least at first, were like those of the epicurean 
pleasures of the intellect, but can become the 
baser pleasures of the senses. Then they 
grew hard toward sickness and pain and 
death. Away with everything that suggested 
possible ill to come! With the old words 
of “the Wisdom of Solomon,” they cried, 
“Let us crown ourselves with roses: let none 
go without his share of voluptuousness.”’ 
Then, as with Horace, and with all the 
wisest of the pagan» world, comes a sure 
distrust of this reign of pleasure and a 
loathing of its lurking horrors, The man 
of no sorrows is shown by him of the bloody 
sweat and the agony that there is no life 
worth living without its cross. And the 
people themselves welcome this new deliver- 
ance from an intolerable lot. In a day 
seemingly too much given to pleasures not 
always of the highest order, in a wild race 
for ‘‘a good time,” it may be well to have 
brought home to us, by means of a really 
effective story, the truth that the Religion 
of Sorrow has still for our souls a higher 
ministry than the religion—if it can really 
be called a religion—of a. merely sensuous 
and evermore material happiness. 


JoHN AND BeErry’s Scorcu History 
Visit. By Margaret Wilkinson. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25.—Young 
readers of John and Betty's English History 
Visit will recall that there has never been 
a pleasanter way of learning history de- 
vised than this which Miss Williamson offers 
in her books. The young people who travel 
are interested in each other and their own 
good times, as well as in the interesting places 
they visit and the history which these places 
illustrate. This time they begin in London 
by seeing the coronation of George V. and 
Queen Mary, but the rest of the book is de- 
voted to Scotland,—the western highlands 
and the misty isles, Skye legends and castles, 
the Scott country and the Burns country, 
with rich days in Edinburgh and in lesser 
places made interesting by literature of 
romance or ancient happenings. Miss Will- 
iamson has visited and thoroughly studied 
each place mentioned here, and doubtless 
her own enjoyment is reflected in its pages. 


THe YoOuNG APPRENTICE. By Burton E, 
Stevenson. Boston: LL. C. Page & Co, 
$1.50.—The Boys’ Story of the Railroad 
Series consists now of four books, each in- 
troducing a different branch of railroad 
work, one of which, judging from the advent- 
ures of its hero, seems to be about as dan- 
gerous as another. ‘The first three books told 
of the section hand, the train dispatcher, 
and the train master. In the new volume 
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it is the work of the shops in which the young 
apprentice finds his job cut out for him, with 
opportunity for hard work and due recog- 
nition. The bad men who make his way 
difficult and provide some startling situa- 
tions come to their legitimate end after 
thrills enough to satisfy the most eager boy 
reader, and incidentally the book gives a 
good deal of information about railroading 
from the shop end. 


With THE Merry Austrians. By Amy 
McLaren. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—This is a pretty love- 
story in which the English and the Austrian 
lovers play the game in chivalrous fashion, 
and the villain of the drama is a woman, 
The Austrian Tyrol is a setting that by itself 
would almost carry a story, and the Scotch 
writer, whose other books have made her 
readers familiar with the Scottish heaths, is 
entirely at home there. The plot is inter- 
esting, but not essential to the charm of the 
story which is largely in character drawing, 
incident, and conversation. The love inter- 
est is the principal thing. 


Books for Boys. 


Little, Brown & Co. send out an unusually 
attractive list of books for boys this year, 
with varied scenes and settings. Donald 
Kirk, the Morning Record Copy Boy, written 
by Edward M. Woolley, is a story of journal- 
istic apprenticeship. Donald puts pluck, 
hard work, and uncompromising honesty into 
the jobs that fall his way as helper toa jour- 
nalist higher up, and accomplishes difficult 
tasks, in the course of his duty, that lead to 
recognition. If he had only the natural 
obstacles of the situation to hinder him, his 
course would have been plain sailing, but 
an office conspiracy proves at one time too 
much for him. How he reinstated himself 
and the exciting scenes through which he 
won his chance the story tells with vigorous 
detail. ($1.20 net.) 

Another story of a boy’s achievements in 
serious work is Dave Morreil’s Battery by 
Hollis Godfrey. ($1.25.) This is the third 
volume in The Young Captains of Industry 
Series. Dave is a brilliant young inventor 
whose storage battery outranks anything on 
the market. His attempt to secure capital 
and backing for its manufacture brings down 
upon him a crowd of New York sharpers who 
think to play him for their own game; but 
the boy wins out, after some perilous advent- 
ures, by the help of his own good sense, his 
friends, and the New York police, who hap- 
pen to be on the right side. 

Ned Brewster’s Year in the Big Woods is an 
out-of-door story, in which Chauncey J. 
Hawkins introduces his young readers to the 
delights of hunting, with a camera and other- 
wise. ‘The picture of a big bull moose on 
the cover is significant of the part these 
animals play in the story. The great wilder- 
ness of the Miramichi offers no end of excit- 
ing adventures to the explorers, and the in- 
formation incidentally brought into the story 
never overloads it. The illustrations are from 
photographs taken by the author, and these 
give a sense of reality to the experiences de- 
scribed, ($1.20 net.) 

Athletics have their innings in The Fourth 
Down, by Leslie W. Quirk. ‘This is the first 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY FUNCTION 
OF THE MODERN CHURCH 


By Rev. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


The Public (Chicago): 

“T believe this to be, of all the books that have ever 
been written on the subject of the modern church in its 
relations to the social question, the most circumspect. 
the most radical, and the most lucid....I have read 
many an arraignment of the modern church, but never 
one at once so severe, so just, and so loving as the one 
found in the pages of this book.” 

The Republican (Springfield): 

“The author has written a book that is worthy of a 
place among the best works on the general subject of the 
church and the social question.” 

The Independent (New York): bp 

“This book is a stirring challenge to Christian thought 
and conscience,and indicates the fearless examination 
that Christian leaders are giving social questions.’’ 

The Survey (New York): 

“More deeply than most of those who, from the 
social worker’s point of view, are ‘laymen,’ Mr. Holmes 
has attained a genuinely social point of view, and this 
he has brought to bear upon the inner problem of the 
modern church,” 

Christian Work (New York): 

“Born of a social passion and matured in the atmos- 
phere of social service, the book has a message as real 
and practicable as any of the recent publications forming 
the literature of the social gospel.”’ 

Christian Commonwealth (London): 

“A powerful and an arresting work. A book to be 
read and pondered.” 

The Times (New York) : 1 

“Mr. Holmes’s book is an earnest, rational, and illu- 
minating presentation of practical conclusions as to the 
social duty of the church.” 

The Christian Register (Boston): 

“Mr. Holmes has written an able and brilliant book. 
Moreover the argument is conducted seriously and so- 
berly, and, considering the writer’s well-known revolu- 
tionary views, there are not many violent attacks on the 
church. It is hard not to be swept away by Mr. 
Holmes’s eloquence and earnestness.” 


PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York and London 
Price $1.50 per copy At all Booksellers 


volume of the Wellworth College Series, and 
it is a foot-ball story of merit and originality. 
Penfield Wayne, the young hero, learns here 
the lesson of team play; and, while disap- 
pointments have their natural part in the 
training that brings him to the end of his 
Freshman year, it is really a story of pro- 
gressive victories of one kind or another. 
Mr. Quirk is a writer of first-rate athletic 
stories, witness his Baby Elton Quarterback. 
He understands boys and he understands 
athletics, and his influence is on the side of 
true manliness. ($1.20 net.) 

Last of these books, all of which set a high 
standard in their respective fields, is The 
Young Crusaders at Washington, the second 
volume in George P, Atwater’s The Young 
Crusaders Series. It is said to make an 
especial appeal to the boy scouts, but it is 
good reading for any boy, as it has to do with 
things in which boys are always interested and 
is brightened by plenty of fun and humor. 
The visit to Washington is vividly described, 
and the exciting incidents that are begun 


|in Portage are continued to the end of the 


book, It leaves the boys at an interesting 
period in their lives, and one must wait for 
another volume to know how Pat, the lucky, 
venturesome, indefatigable Pat, earned the 
money to go to college, but we are sure he 
went. ($1.50.) 


Magazines 


The new volume of St. Nicholas, which 
begins with the November issue, will have a 
sequel to “The Lucky Sixpence,” which has 
been named “‘ Beatrice of Denewood.” In it 


Emilie Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe 


i. 
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‘will tell further adventures of the loving 
little English lass, and of the fascinating 
home with its secret chamber, which really 
was in existence when Mrs. Knipe was a 
little girl, and is a memory of her childish 
games. Another secret chamber plays a 
part in “‘The Lady of Mystery,” by Cleve- 
land Moffett. An American lad is the hero, 
and the chamber is in the Great Pyramid, 
which Mr. Moffett saw during a recent stay 
in Egypt. 
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The Bibelot for October (Portland, Me., 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains two chapters 
from Marius, the Epicurean, by Walter 
Pater. Pater was a master of words. He 
knew their exact values, and often had the 
large, beautiful cadences that only the great 
word-artist, like Newman, for instance, can 
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give us. It was therefore appropriate that 
Mr. Mosher should select from this classic a 
passage dealing with the effect of literary 
style on an impressionable mind like that of 
Flavian, for some—we have known a few 
such young persons—are born to be affected 
by the sound and suggestions of words. In 
modern literature Stevenson is, of course, a 
remarkable example of such susceptibility. 
And here, to be really interested, is at least 
one of the main factors,—so few are interested 


enough, see the thing as it is plainly enough, | 
for, in this matter of good writing, ‘‘to know | 


when one’s self is interested is the first con- 
dition of interesting other people.’’ ‘The sec- 
ond selection is the description of the death of 


Flavian; and here, too, is the same fine deli- | 


cacy of observation. We may remember 
that Bjérnson’s Arne says that he makes 
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A Study of the Plight of Nations that Do Not Pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under 
the domination of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than 


armies or navies, the unseen Empire of Finance. 


He further shows that this 


mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, however powerful, but that it 
has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. Many of the essential 
| statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both 
in this country and abroad. There is an “ unseen empire” that can to a certain, 
and perhaps to a large, degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if 
not the exact extent of it, is told in this highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.32 


How a Modern Atheist 
Found God 


By G. A. FERGUSON 


The intimate revelation of the spiritual 
experience of a man at first devoutly 

- orthodox, then a doubter, then an atheist, 
and finally a rational believer in God 

| and his universe. The processes of the 
writer's reasoning and the books which 
influenced his change of thought are set 
forth in his narrative. It is a thoroughly 
stimulating and suggestive little volume. 


80 cents net; by mail, 86 cents 


PUBLICATION 


Treasures New and Old 


A Memorial to 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, which was com- 
memorated by meetings held in the 
Church of the Disciples and in Arling- 
ton Street Church. In this volume are 
brought together the birthday testimoni- 
als, together with the tributes of earlier 
years, and aselection of sermons. There 
are twelve full page illustrations, giving 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke (includ- 
ing the painting by William Morris 
Hunt), views of the old and new Church 
of the Disciples, etc. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
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poems by noticing ‘‘the thoughts that others 
let slip.” It is largely through this gift of 
insight, combined with a rare perception of 
the power of beautiful words, arranged in 
the happiest order, that Pater ranks as one 
of the great mastets of modern prose. If, 
sometimes, as in the famous “‘Epilogue”’ to 
the Studies in the Renaissance, he suggests 
the dangers lurking in his own pathway,— 
the danger of expending too much emotion 
on thrills and sensations, so that in that dia- 
bolically clever book, The New Republic, 
Mr. Mallock could satirize him as Mr. Rose, 
—in such a masterpiece as Marius he suc- 
cessfully avoided his own Scylla of finicalness 


| and the Charybdis of a too great sensuousness. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work— Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


SOGIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


‘THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 24. 
A RURAL EXPERIMENT 


By Rey. ERNEST BRADLEY 


The latest issue of the Bulletin is an account 
of an interesting social work at Mt. Tamalpais, 
California, contributed by the director, Rev. 
Ernest Bradley. It describes in some detail a 
successful effort to meet one of the difficult prob- 
lems of country life, that of supplying good enter- 
tainment, suitable recreation for a scattered 
population. If people in the city live too closely 
together, families in the country are often too 
far apart for their own good, and one of the re- 
sults of this isolation is seen in the frequent lack 
of sound and healthy amusement. Physical en- 
ergy must have an outlet, and, if it does not find 
it in the right kind of sport and in good forms of 
entertainment, it turns to mischief. Mt. Tamal- 
pais is a social centre for a whole country-side 
and in a hundred ways is spreading the gospel 
of play. Those who are interested in the better- 
ment of country life will find many valuable 
suggestions in Mr. Bradley’s article. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Signora Perestrello. 


BY c. F. B. 


Find a cat without a claw, 

Find a mouth without a jaw, 

Find a book without a flaw, 

Find no thorns upon the haw, 

Ere you chance upon a spouse 
Who, a wife’s or husband’s mother 
Having very long to house, 

Does not say, some time or other,— 
If she be not very braw,— 

“Qh! she puts my life in awe!” 
But a halloo and a halo 

For Signora Perestrello. 


With all dainties cooked and raw, 
Roasts and salads, jam and slaw, 
One may fill the ingrate maw 

Of a captious child-inlaw; 

But, if like a Solomon, 

That same wife’s or husband’s mother 
Gives advice to either one, 

Why, ’tis apt to make a pother 
Or an ice that’s hard to thaw, 
Brings at least a haughty Pshaw! 
But a halloo and a halo 

For Signora Perestrello. 


She, Columbus’ ma-in-law, 

Saw how finely he could draw, 

And that knowledge, vast but raw, 
Was the brick that needed straw. 

So the charts and maps she brought, 
Christopher’s Felipa’s mother— 

Her dead husband’s skill had wrought. 
From one admiral, another!— 

This New World Columbus saw 
Largely through his ma-in-law! 
Here’s a halloo and a halo 

For Signora Perestrello. 


The House that Nan Built. 


BY MARY DAVIS, 


“Please come, Fred,” I begged. 

“You always have gone,’’ said Helen. 

““And we can’t go out in the boat or have 
any fun unless you do,’”’ whined Gerald. 

Fred scowled and dug up the gravel with 
the toe of his shoe before he answered. 

“How often have I got to tell you that 
our nine plays the Lancaster boys Saturday? 
I can’t be in two places at once, can I? Be- 
sides, who goes to a Sunday-school picnic 
anyway but a pack of children?” ’ 

There was a shrill whistle from the street, 
and he rushed off and left the rest of us 
standing on the piazza. ‘ Poor Gerald looked 
as if he was going to cry, so I called out 
briskly, “I’ll beat everybody to Cherry- 
tree Castle.” 

Gerald was off like a flash, and Helen fol- 
lowed close on his heels, Cherry-tree Castle 
is really a round seat in the very tiptop of 
the old cherry-tree. It takes skill to reach 
it, for some of the way you have to crawl and 
push yourself along a slender, knobby limb, 
and then you have to swing by your hands 
to the branch above that. Gerald was up 
first, and for a moment he felt better. Then 
he looked at Fred’s empty place, and his 
eager little face clouded over again. 

“T don’t see what those great big boys 
want of Fred,” scolded Helen. 

“Because he is the best left-handed pitcher 
in town,” said Gerald, with gloomy pride, 
“The manager of the team said he was a 
perfect wonder. But say, Nan, can’t you 
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think of some way to make him stay at home 
a little?” 

He stroked my face with his dirty little 
brown hand, and looked wistfully at me with 
his sober gray eyes; but I shook my head and 
stared down at the pleasant garden and our 
old playhouse. Everything seemed spoiled, 
now that Fred was gone. Helen stirred un- 
easily and almost pushed me out of the Castle. 

“The way for us to treat Fred is to leave 
him alone. Gerald runs his feet off doing 
errands for him, and you are just as bad, 
Nannie. I heard you reading the baseball 
page to him last night because he said he had 
a headache. And, if you make fudge for 
him to carry around to those big boys, you 
must expect that they will like him better 
than ever.” 

“You look just like Mrs. Cook’s pug dog 
when you wrinkle your face like that,” re- 
marked Gerald. 

Mother’s bell rang then, so Helen didn’t 
have time to think up an answer. We used 
to slide down from the Castle the way that 
the firemen go down the pole; but, after 
Helen and I ruined two new ginghams and 
Fred tore his brown sweater all to pieces, 
and Gerald really left most of his sailor suit 
on that crooked, knobby limb, mother de- 
creed that any one who damaged his cloth- 
ing climbing must forfeit the privileges of 
Cherry-tree Castle for a whole week. So 
we had to leave the fire drill out. 

When we got into the house, father and 
mother and Fred were all waiting for us. 
Gerald cuddled down on the rug by mother’s 
feet, Helen sat properly in a chair, but I 
perched on the arm of father’s rocker. 

“We can have the Westport cottage this 
summer,” began father, 

“Hurrah,’”’ shouted Gerald and Helen, and 
I smiled happily. 

“Only,’’ went on father, “I am afraid I 
can’t run down as usual. You know I am 
all alone in the office, and I’m pretty busy. 
Perhaps I could come down for a day or two 
in August.” 

“T don’t want to go if father can’t come,”’ 
said Gerald sturdily. 

“‘T vote we stay here,’”’ said Fred. Helen 
and I nodded too, and mother laughed as if 
she was amused at a private little joke of 
her own. 

“Of course we won’t leave you, Horace,” 
she said softly. Helen and I ran out into 
the kitchen to make some lemonade, and, as 
I was squeezing the lemons, I had my idea. 

Every night father walks out in the garden 
to see how much his dear beans and corn’ 
have grown. Helen never comes because 
she hates to step in the furrows, and luckily 
mother sent Gerald into the house to change 
his blouse, and I had father all to myself. 
I waited until he was quite through looking 
at every blade of corn, then I tucked my 
hand in his elbow and led him down to our 
old playhouse. 

“Would it cost too much to make a tiny 
bungalow out of this?” I asked. 

Father walked around and around it, and 
I kept very still. At last he nodded his 
head. 

“T’ll have Mason, the carpenter, come and 
take a look at it,” he promised. ‘I sup- 
pose you girls want it for a summer house?”’ 

“We want it for Fred,” I chirped. “You 
see he has to go down street to meet the big 
fellows, and perhaps, if he had a dear little 
bungalow, they might come here,” 
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“H’m,” grunted father, ‘why aren’t you 
and Gerald good enough for him?”’ 

“Why, father, they’re high-school boys, 
and naturally they’re more exciting.” 

“You can do just as you like, Nannie,” 
said father in his kindest tones; and the very 
next day he sent Mr. Mason, the carpenter, 
over. 

Fred was in the house only to eat his meals 
and to sleep, and he never noticed what was 
happening to the dear little playhouse. Mr. 
Mason did his very best, and, when he was 
done, Gerald and I stained it a lively green: 
mother said it was the most animated color 
she ever saw. Father made a couch out of 
a cot-bed, while Helen made all kinds of wash- 
able sofa cushions known. We found three 
chairs in the attic, and we stained them, too. 
After Fred’s Indian chief pictures were pinned 
up, the place looked like a regular boy’s bun- 
galow. 

When everything was done, I made three 
kinds of candy, and Helen baked a hand- 
some cake, and mother made cocoa. We 
sent Gerald off to find Fred and some of the 
big boys. We all stood around with anxious 
faces. In a few minutes we heard Gerald’s 
shrill little voice. 

“And Nannie planned it, and the rest of 
us helped, and there’s a padlock on the door 
and you’re to have the key, and it’s yours.” 

Fred looked very sober, and I was afraid 
he didn’t like it. 

Gerald kept right on talking. 
bring the big fellows down here.” 

“They’ve got another fellow who can pitch 
better’n I,’ said Fred, shortly. Gerald 
gave him a sly push inside the bungalow, 


“You can 


and for a moment nobody spoke; but I saw, 


a little pucker come between his eyebrows, 
and I knew he had a bright idea. 

“T say, Nannie, let’s form a Robin Hood 
band. Helen and you can be nut-brown 
maids, and we’ll get a lot of fellows for bold 
foresters, 

“And, Gerald, if you tell the Prescott and 
Brown boys, we’ll play ball after supper,” 

So we all began to eat cake and candy, 
and it tasted like honey and nectar, for big 
Brother Fred was just the same again. So 
we had the bungalow instead of the big 
fellows, and we are just as happy as kings. 


Prince Edward’s Gift. 


Prince Edward of Wales is the subject of 
a pretty story recently told in London, says 
the San Francisco Chronicle. It all hap- 
pened some years ago when a troublesome 
cold had kept young royalty confined for 
days in the sickroom. Edward had grown 
impatient under various disagreeable doses, 
and was not at all amenable to the good coun- 
sels of his tutor until the latter chanced to 
mention a little girl of his acquaintance who 
was also suffering from an influenza, but who 
bore the affliction like an angel. This in- 
terested the prince immensely. , 

“T’d like to know that girl,” said he with 
serious enthusiasm, adding, “‘and at any rate 
I’m going to send her a present,” 

He thought for a moment or two, and then 
went on musingly: ‘‘What shall it be? 
Grandmother says princes always give pres- 
ents of the things they’re fondest of. I think 


I like my bust of Lord Roberts and my beau- 


tiful green frog that jumps so well.” 
Then came another period of deep thought, 
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and then, with a decisive nod of the head: 
“T like Bobs very much, but I like my frog 
best. That sensible little girl shall have the 
” 
And the frog was sent forthwith, with the 
compliments of the then heir presumptive to 
the throne of the British empire. 


When the Partition Fell. 


“© mother,” Vera cried eagerly, ‘please 
may I feed Mrs. White and Mrs. Brown all 
by myself this morning?” 

Mrs. Brooks looked doubtful. ‘‘ They live 
in such a shaky house,” she said, “I’m afraid 
you'll let the partition fall when you lift up 
the roof.” 

Vera promised to be very, very careful. 

“All right, run along, then,’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘The poor things are sure to be 
hungry.” 

With a dish full of meal and shorts in one 
hand and a pail of water in the other, Vera 
hurried away to the queer little house 
where Mrs. White and Mrs. Brown lived 
with their families, one of twelve, the other 
of thirteen chicks; for Mrs. White was a 
white Leghorn hen, and Mrs. Brown a brown 
Rhode Island Red. Their house, as Vera 
and her mother called it, was an oblong 
erate, divided into two rooms by a board, 
and this board was held in place by the two 
old window-screens which made the roofs. 

“Good-morning, ladies! good-morning, 
babies!’’ Vera called cheerily. 

“Come quick! come quick!’’ urged the 
“ladies,” poking their heads through the 
crate. ‘‘Yip! yip! yip!’’ echoed the ‘‘ babies,” 
who were only a week old and could not talk 
very plainly. 

“T will feed you first, Mrs. Brown, for you 
act the hungriest,’”’ Vera said. Very care- 
fully she lifted up a corner of the screen, 
and threw down handful after handful of 
the meal and shorts. Then she rinsed their 
drinking-dish, and filled it with the clean, 
fresh water from her pail. 

“The idea!’’ exclaimed Vera, as she put 
the screen back in place, ‘‘the very idea of 
mother’s thinking I could not do this! Why, 
I can do it just as well as she can.”’ 

She raised a corner of the other screen to 
feed Mrs. White. Alas! the shaky board par- 
tition slipped, tottered, and fell. ‘Then there 
was a mix-up. Mrs. White cackled and 
scolded; but presently she spied the food 
in Mrs. Brown’s house, and, marching straight 
over the fallen partition, she began helping 
herself and clucking for her chicks to come 
and eat. But Mrs. Brown was not a bit 
neighborly, She rustled up to Mrs. White, 
and pecked her on the neck. 

“Oh, dear!’’ thought Vera, “they are going 
to fight. What shall I do?” She was 
rather ashamed to run for her mother, and, 
besides, something needed to be done at 
once, for both the hens were looking very 
bristly. Vera was afraid to touch them, so 
she hurriedly took off her apron and flour- 
ished it between them. ‘Shoo! Shoo! Oh, 
please shoo!”’ she cried; and at last she really 
did succeed in driving the two hens into 
opposite corners of the crate. Then she put 
the partition back in place, and sighed. 

She sighed because Mrs. Brown had 
twenty-two chicks and Mrs. White had only 


three. 


“You naughty babies! 
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despairingly. ‘‘You look so much alike 
your own mothers can’t know you.” 

That gave, her an idea. She would put 
any nine of the chickens in with Mrs. White, 
and the hens would never know the differ- 
ence, 

But the chicks knew the difference. My, 
how frightened and homesick some of them 
were! They just ran around and around, 
yipping as though their hearts would break. 

Vera sighed again, and then she set to 
work, She caught the discontented chickens 
one by one, and changed them back and forth 
until they all seemed happy and quite at 
home. She was very hot and tired, but she 
put down some food for Mrs. White and 
gave her fresh water. ‘‘Good-by, ladies! 
Good-by, babies!’’ she said, when everything 
was done. “T’ll tell you one thing: it’s lots 
easier to think you can do something than 
it is to do it. But,’ she added happily, 
“T’m glad I straightened out the mix-up and 
didn’t bother mother.”—E. N. Parker, in 
Sunday School Times. 


The Boy who Wouldn’t Fight. 


The little boys in class-room No. 4 thought 
the noon recess would never come. Their 
copper-toed shoes scraped the bare floor, 
until Miss Edith felt like jumping out of the 
third-story window to get rid of the sound. 

But at last the big gong struck twelve, and 
at the signal twenty-five children tumbled 
down the steep steps into the paved court 
behind the school building. The school 
was so big and the play-ground so small 
that the rooms took their recess by turns. 
It was No. 4’s turn at twelve. 

And now you will see why they have been 
so eager to get out: there is a new scholar 
to-day, and they want to “size him up,” 
as boys say. 

“Where are you in arithmetic?” 
one. 

“Partial payments,” 
comer, promptly. 

He has been using his ears in the class-room, 
and he knows his arithmetic will give him 
rank among these new comrades. 

“How many blades has your knife got?” 

“Four!” The new boy’s head is still up 
as he produces a beauty of a knife. 

‘“‘Whew!”’ whistles round the crowd. 
This beats partial payments out of sight. 

“Tet’s have a fight,”’ now says the stoutest 
little rascal of the party, and this is the su- 
preme test in No. 4. A boy who can do 
partial payments, has a four-bladed knife, 
and will fight, can take any place he wants 
among them, 

There is a dead silence for an instant. The 
stranger’s face gets red, his eyes flash; but 
he stuffs his hands in his pockets, and says, 
with an effort, ‘“‘I don’t fight.” 

Did you ever see a gay-colored little bal- 
loon floating in the sunshine above your 
head, so light, so buoyant, you think it could 
touch the clouds? But a tiny little rift 
appears, and the balloon is a piece of shriv- 
elled rubber at your feet. That was just the 
way with the new boy of No. 4 when he re- 
fused to fight. Partial payments went for 
nothing: afour-blader didn’t count, He was 
a scorn and a by-word, 

A week has passed by and it is noon recess 
again. Miss Edith sits at the window, pre- 


asks 


replies the new- 


How am I ever|tending to eat her luncheon; but she has 


going to tell where you belong?” she said | forgotten her sandwich and jelly cake. 
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“What am I going to do about Charley 
Graves?”’ she says to herself. ‘I can’t let 
him fight, and yet’”’— 

Suddenly the noise of battle comes up 
from the paved court. The teacher looks 
out of the window; but, seeing only a con- 
fused mass of tossing arms and legs, and hear- 
ing only a sound as of Kilkenny cats on the 
warpath, she rings her bell sharply and 
recess comes to a sudden end. 

Up comes the panting, dusty crowd. 

“But what is this?’’ she cries, for the new 
boy’s lip is bleeding, and his forehead is 
swelling visibly. ‘‘I thought you wouldn’t 
fight.” 

“T promised my mother,” said the hero, 
proudly, ‘‘that I would never fight unless I 
was obliged to; but, when Micky twists little 
Tom Poaque’s arm, and won’t stop, I am 
obliged to!” 

Miss Edith bound his head with a wet 
handkerchief, and stuck his lip up with pink 
court-plaster, and tried to look sorry; but 
it was easy to see that she was pleased with 
her new boy’s idea of when he was obliged 
to fight,—not when twenty-four boys were 
looking black at him, but when a boy twice 
his size was teasing a little one!—Elizabeth P. 
Allan, in the Presbyterian, 


The Fast Mail Train. 


Bert came over to play with the children. 
They were all out in the yard. Soon we 
heard a great noise, and hurried to the win- 
dows to learn the cause. 

There stood Bert on a box, holding up a 
‘‘mailbag,’’ which was only a paper sack, filled 
with bright autumn leaves. Willie was the 
engine, screaming ‘Toot, toot!” and carrying 
a bent wire, with which he caught the bag as 
he rushed by; then, returning at full speed, 
he dropped the bag at Nellie’s feet. She 
passed it up to Bert again, and so the trains 
kept coming and going. 

There was not a great crowd of people to 
see this little mimic train; but certainly 
there were three who enjoyed it,—mamma, 
baby Annie, and Aunt Kitty.—The Nursery. 


Japanese Doll Houses. 


The little girls of Japan have the most 
wonderful doll houses in the world, and I am 
sure you would find it difficult to keep from 
being envious if you ever saw them. ‘They 
are furnished throughout, to the very small- 
est detail, though chairs and tables, which 
the Japanese rarely use, are not often to be 
found in them. But they contain more 
marvellous things than chairs and tables, for 
there are tiny bookcases filled with books 
no larger than a postage stamp; and instead 
of cages for singing birds they have miniature 
wire cages holding crickets and other chirping 
insects.—Evangelical Messenger. 


Aunt Lou (holding up Nelson’s baby 
cousin in long clothes): ‘“‘Isn’t he sweet?” 
Nelson (a trifle jealous, looking at the long 
clothes): ‘Looks like a pen-wiper!”’—Youth’s 
Companion. 

A teacher was explaining to a little girl 
how the trees developed their foliage in the 
springtime, ‘Ah, yes,” said the little miss, 
“JT understand: they keep their summer 
clothes in their trunks!’’ 
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Prof. Eucken on Culture. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Prof. Rudolf Eucken’s second public lect- 
ure on “‘Present-day Problems,” in Emerson 
Hall, Harvard University, was as largely 
attended by students and others as was his 
opening address, taxing the full capacity of 
the hall. He was warmly received, and at 
the close the applause of the audience was 
long continued. Prof. Eucken was in even 
better form than in his introductory lecture, 
and at times rose to a fervor and eloquence of 
utterance that deeply moved his hearers. 

A brief résumé of his German discourse, 
however inadequate as a report of his utter- 


ances, may yet be acceptable to the readers | 


of the Register who are interested in philoso- 
phy and Prof. Eucken’s teaching. 

Referring to his opening address he re- 
minded his hearers of the serious problems of 
thought and life, which in these days con- 
front the earnest and reflective spirit. Great 
intellectual and moral difficulties attend the 
transition from the old forms of opinion to 
the new interpretations of the universe and 
human life which our increased insight into 
nature, history, and the physical and psychi- 
cal nature of man, have made inevitable. 


To enter at once into the heart of my sub- 
ject, the common goal of thinking men to-day 
is culture, using that word in its largest sense, 
as the contents of education, the develop- 
ment of self, the attainment of science, art, 
and civilization. This culture is desired by 
all thoughtful men to-day, yet its acquire- 
ment is by no means so simple a matter as 
many imagine. Ages long mankind existed 
without any conscious desire for it. The 
Middle Ages experienced no longing for cult- 
ure. Lord Bacon was the first, perhaps, to 
declare that it should be the striving of man- 
kind. France was the first nation to hold it 
up as an ideal to humanity; the Germans the 
first to deepen and spiritualize man’s con- 
ception of culture, as the writings of Herder, 
Goethe, Pestalozzi, and others show us. In 
France culture implied, first of all, freedom 
from a narrowing, blighting form of religion 
which crushed out the finer growths of the 
human spirit. It was an appeal to life as 
against superstitious dogmas, to the universal 
man with all his intellectual and moral pos- 
sibilities. We must not let our spiritual 
powers lie prone and accept the world as 
dogmatists had formulated it, but awaken 
to its real constitution and meaning, and use 
it for our higher purposes and development. 
Man reflects that there are in him powers 
and capacities that lift him above the animal 
plane on which he at first finds himself,— 
spiritual endowments which enable him to 
take into his own hands his earthly destiny. 
The tasks which this recognition brings him 
transform the world into a scene of investi- 
gation and not of passive surrender to super- 
stitious imaginings. We learn to know 
and use the forces of nature through the 
culture we acquire, and instead of being the 
slaves of the world order become its master. 
We are able to accomplish the seemingly 
impossible and sit in judgment of the crea- 
tion. ‘The ideal becomes real to our en- 
lightened activity. We feel the longing for 
perfect ability. Though we are often de- 
feated and overthrown in our endeavors, we 
can yet say: ‘“‘I help build the temple of 
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humanity. I work for all, and no worthy 
endeavor of mine is lost. I add a stone to 
the pyramid of science, and thus increase in 
some degree the sum of human ability. My 
toil is also necessary to the growth of human 
culture and the welfare of mankind. In 
working for all I shall develop my own self. 
The self-activity of the cultivated man is the 
crowning factor in the struggle of life. We 
suffer and serve, we aspire and attain. We 
know the joy of living for nobler purposes, 
we live the true life of the spirit.” 

Such is the nature of the culture we desire 
for ourselves and others. Yet its acquire- 
ment is no such simple matter as it may 
appear tous. Great dangers attend it, grave 
difficulties must be surmounted, or we shall 
presently discover that our vaunted culture 
is a misfortune to us, that we lose our joy in 
its possession. Our dilemma, then, will be 
serious. We are afraid to go forward, and 
increase our unhappiness. We cannot go 
backward into that which our awakened 
spirit has discarded. We are of all men most 
miserable. 

There are three ways in which culture may 
prove an undesirable possession to us, en- 
dangering the serenity of our spirit. First, 
it may prompt us to an exaggerated sense of 
our own importance, minister to our self- 
conceit, and foster in us the sentiment of 
irreverence for what is above us,—an unlovely 
scorn of the higher and holier powers revealed 
in the universe. Is it right, we ask ourselves 
in saner.moments, to put our confidence 
wholly in our own ability? Have we not 
overstepped the metes and bounds set the 
human intelligence and will, and presump- 
tuously blasphemed against the perfect 
knowledge and absolute will of Divinity? 
This compunction has always been felt in 
human history. We read in the Old Testa- 
ment the legend of the fall from grace which 
came when the first parents had eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, of the Tower of Babel 
built by presumptuous men against high 
Heaven itself, and its lamentable conse- 
quences. The Greek myth figures Prome- 
theus chained in punishment to the rock for 
his blasphemous temerity in bringing down 
from heaven that first element of man’s 
social culture,—fire. So Faust, thirsting to 
know all, is doomed to know the fatuity of 
such a desire. The genial poet Goethe in- 
deed saves him at the last, but the popular 
judgment which in the old-time fable con- 
demns Dr. Faust to utter misery, is it not 
truer to human experience? For with the 
loss of humility and reverence we lose our 
peace and balance of mind, and discourages 
ment and wretchedness are our portion and 
our lot in life. 

Secondly, we ask, Does culture make the 
individual man stronger and more elevated 
in faculty? Does it not, on the contrary, 
depress the individual in the scale of values 
by reducing him to a mere cog in the social 
machinery of our time? Under the old con- 
ditions man had to do everything. He was 
his own farmer, weaver, warrior, medicine- 
man, and priest. Thus he was developed on 
all sides of his being. It was until compara- 
tively recently possible for a scholar to have 
a diversified and encyclopedic knowledge. 
But to-day all this is changed. Every worker 
in any department of life is.a specialist; his 
effectiveness, his recognition by his brethren, 
his success in his vocation depend on the faith- 
fulness with which he fulfils this specialized 
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function in society, and obeys the dictates of 


custom, fashion and conventionality. Smaller — 


and smaller grows the circle in which he can 
exercise: his powers. 
shop, the scholar in the university, share in 
this subdivision of labor, with all the narrow- 
ing intellectual consequences, the moral 
dangers it involves. The many-sided, cult- 
ured man of a former generation is well- 
nigh impossible. The desire to be something 


ourselves, to be something zm ourselves, is 


hemmed in and thwarted by the terrible 
social pressure brought to bear upon us. 
Society is a great conspiracy against individ- 


ual culture, and, since individual culture 


precedes general civilization, against cult- 
ure itself. This culture which tends to 
exalt man also by a profound paradox tends 
to lower him in the scale of values. No 
wonder that in all ages this condition of 
things has led men to antagonize culture and 
to seek a refuge from its complicated social 
and personal conditions in a greater simplic- 
ity of life. ‘To such seekers the Old Testa- 
ment ideal of a shepherd and nomadic exist- 
ence is attractive. To live free and inde- 
pendent of the world, in the simplicity and 
spontaneity of the patriarchs, this is their 
longing. So the Greeks in the stoa, and in 
other Arcadias of their own creating, sought 
for themselvés the simple life. Horace sings 
the charms of a secluded residence in the 
country, close to the heart of nature, away 
from the distractions and slaveries of the 
mart, the forum, and the wrangling schools 
of opinion. 

Rousseau’s call, ‘‘back to nature,” is a 
classic example of this longing for simplicity 
on the part of the cultivated man. But 
Rousseau put into the picture which he drew 
of the plain-living and high-thinking dweller 
of the country all the sentiments and attain- 
ments which belong to an advanced culture. 
In our own day the same longing for the sim- 
ple life is felt, and discloses that culture 
brings in its train many evils which drain our 
manhood, sophisticate our character, em- 
poison our soul, and keep us from the full 
expression of our real inner nature and yearn- 
ing. 

Once more we ask, Does culture make us 
any happier? Are not simple, unlettered 
people often far more content than we with 


all our boasted enlightenment? The less — 


needs we experience, the easier we are satis- 
fied. Culture, indeed, enriches our life; but 
it awakens so many desires, its demands are 
so imperative and increasing, as to keep us 
ever on the rack to supply them. The eye 
is never satisfied with seeing, the mind with 
knowing. The unrest and disappointment, 


the greed and envy this generates in us, are 


the fruitful source of much of the unhappiness 
of our day. 

What is the ultimate conclusion at which 
we arrive from this consideration of the good 
and evil which inhere in culture? Does it 
not all lead us to the conviction that whether 
culture shall minister to our higher welfare 
or whether it shall be allowed to depress us 
in mind and conscience depends entirely on 
the previous question, What does human 
life mean to us? Is all culture to remain the 
undertaking of small minds, of men who 
conceive poorly and meanly of their task, or is 
it to result in the enlargement and elevation 


of the human spirit, and quicken, revivify, 


and deepen the soul? If conceived in a 
petty way, it can only bring disappointment 
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and unhappiness to its votaries. But, if we 
behold in it a new kind of spiritual life, a life 
‘which discloses with impressiveness and 
beauty the Higher Power which is behind it; 
if we conceive it as the evolution and out- 
flowering of the human spirit, as it stands and 
strives in the service of the World Spirit,— 
then our culture will be to us a help, an inspira- 
tion, anda joy. Weshall realize that we have 
our part to do in the superhuman and holy 
purpose of the universe, a new spiritual world 
to develop and support. Make culture alone 
your aim, and you fail and fall. But, if you 
have the deeper conviction that a mighty 
purpose inheres in the nature of things and 
includes you and your endeavors in the sweep 
of its providence, and believe that the highest 
form of culture is the spiritual culture of a 
soul, you will be borne aloft on mighty pinions 
of trust, hope, and joy. The trials and dis- 
appointments of life will take their place in 
the great, ordered, and benignant world. 
Reyerence and humility of spirit will not be 
lacking in your nature. You will realize that 
all great culture work, in the truest sense, is 
revelation. True culture conceived in this 
manner will yield the spirit of childlikeness, 
of simplicity and serenity of nature. It will 
not demand the sacrifice of your individual 
personality. It will lift you above the be- 
hests of society and a narrow specialism of 
service into the universal life of the spirit. 
Tt will develop and enrich your nature. It 
will foster true happiness. Even in pain and 
sorrow it will lead you into a new world of 
spiritual experience and quicken in you un- 
revealed sources of comfort, hope, and joy. 

The degree in which we attain to this 
higher culture of the soul is the degree in 
which we shall lessen the evils and overcome 
‘the difficulties of life, and lift ourselves from 
the level of a merely intellectual to the 
heights of a truly spiritual culture. 


_ New York Letter. 


Miss Ida Slade, on a little island off the 


coast of Maine, for the past five years has 


_ conducted a weekly religious service. 
_ these meetings come people of many denomi- 


i 


To 


nations. The services are short, and at 


_ the summer’s end the collections are given 


to the little Union Church on the main land. 
This seems to me a big Unitarian work; for, 
while Miss Slade would not offend one of 
any other creed, she could not speak and fail 
to impress Unitarianism upon her hearers. 
There is so much being said and written 
as to why Mr. So-and-So does not go to 
church that ministers are beginning to preach 
on the subject. On Sunday, October 6, 
Rey. Caleb S. Dutton of the Second Church, 
Brooklyn, made a most eloquent appeal for 
loyalty to the church. The church’s need of 
man and woman is greater to-day than ever 
before, and it does not matter alone as to 
what is your religion, but where is your relig- 
ion. The Second Church has had some very 
important improvements made during the 
summer,—a new hard-wood floor in the 
Sunday-school room, electric lights through- 
out the building, and much painting and re- 
furnishing. The services began September 
22 in the church, and Sunday-school opened 


October 6. 


At the Church of the Messiah on Sunday, 


September 29, Mr. Holmes preached | on 


“Why should Any One in this Age support 
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and attend Church?” The improvements 
at the church have not all been completed. 
The new organ is not yet in, and a piano is) 
used for church service. The improvements 
in the chapel building are finished, with new 
class-rooms, steam heat, and a minister’s 
study. Another stained-glass window is to be 
put in by Mrs. James M. Simpson in memory 
of her husband. The Alliance opens in Octo- 
ber this year, a month earlier than usual. 
Auxiliary No. 12 of the Chapin Home, com- 
posed of members of the church, are helping 
forward the celebration of the anniversary 
of the home at Jamaica, L.I., on October 24. | 
The new parish worker and social service 
secretary, Miss Flaherty, has started her | 
work. 

In his annual report Mr. Holmes lays stress | 
on three things of immediate concern. “It | 
is essential,’’ says he, ‘‘to beautify our church; 
secondly, to utilize it; thirdly, to democra- 
tize it.’’ Progress has been made along these 
lines at Messiah. Two beautiful stained- 
glass windows have been added during the 
past year, and others are to be placed later. 
The improvements will help immensely in 
enlarging church work, and Miss Flaherty’s 
services will do much to cover new fields. 
Now Mr. Holmes wants free pews. ‘I plead 
for the abolition of the pew-renting system, 
and the adoption of the subscription system 
as the basis of church government.’’ Many 
of our largest churches in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn are adopting this system and seem 
to be reaping good results. An editorial in 
a paper not long ago denounced “rented 
pews” as a stumbling-block to reaching the 
masses. 

The Church of the Messiah, with All Souls’, 
has done splendid work this summer through 
the Friendly Aid Society. Not only has it 
fulfilled its aim of “being of service to the 
neighborhood,” but it has sent tired and sick 
women and children to country homes, pro- 
vided the care of a trained nurse, and sup- 
ported a delightful model flat where girls 
of marriageable age are taught housekeeping. 

The Messiah Home for Children, situated 
at Aqueduct Avenue and 177th Street, has 
now seventy-one children in its care, and the 
limit is seventy-five. This home is supported 
by individual annual subscriptions and dona- 
tions. A matron, five assistants, three teach- 
ers, seven maids, and three men are em- 
ployed. In this home perfection of care is 
the aim; and, as an experiment, it may well 
be watched with interest. 

All Souls’ services opened September 29. 
Mr. Slicer announced himself as “‘fit, ready, 
and anxious to get to work” after three 
months’ vacation. The Lenox Avenue 
Church has begun its services, and, when its 
doors are open, the year’s work begins with 
energy. On the Alliance Year Book for 
1912-13 we see these words :— 

“Then life is—to wake, not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, but press 

From earth’s level where blindly creep 
Things perfected, more or less, 

To the heaven’s height, far and steep.”’ 


The general topic of the Alliance programme 
is ‘“Some Phases of Social Progress.’””’ Much 
supplementary reading is suggested. At 
the Lenox Avenue Church if is to work. The 
College Graduate Circle at Mr. Wright’s 
church holds meetings every Wednesday at 
4 P.M. ‘The theme for their work is “Social 
Forces in Contemporary Letters.’’ Wells, 


Shaw, Chesterton, Galsworthy, Bennett, 
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Yeats, Synge, Gordon Bottomley, Pinero, and 
Charles Rann Kennedy are to be discussed. 
At the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
through the generosity of Mr. Alfred T. 
White new clere-story windows of English 
glass have been added to the church, and these 
will permit a larger area of light to fall in the 
body of the building. In memory of Mr. 
F. H. Davol a handsomely carved reading 
desk has been given. It was designed by 
Mr. James M. Baker. The assistant min- 
ister, Mr. Albert Leavitt, has begun work 
at Willow Place Chapel. Volunteers are 
needed to work with Mr. Leavitt in the 


| Sunday-school and clubs. 


The Alliance of the Staten Island church 


|holds its meetings from October to May, 


and its programme is very attractive for 
this coming season. ea is always served, 


|}and a different hostess welcomes members 


and guests each time. The New York 
League meets with the Staten Island Alli- 
ance this year. A Dante Club and other 


| societies of the church have their work all 


laid out for the winter. 

The Elizabeth (N.J.) society has started 
a kindergarten. This is the work of church 
and Alliance. The kitchen has been en- 
larged during the summer. ‘This Was very 
necessary; for the Elizabeth Alliance is a 
large one, having members not belonging to 
the church, but who can work with Unita- 
rians along this line. The chief aim is to 
meet the needs of women of all denomina- 
tions, and by common service help the city 
and the public. The Alliance programme 
is a general one, and has among its speakers 
Rev. James Sullivan, Dr. Joseph Funk, Rev. 
Edgar S. Weirs of Montclair, Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, and Rev. J. H. Holmes. 

The Rutherford society has begun its regu- 
lar winter work. This includes the change 
of all-day Alliance meetings to the afternoon 
ones. ‘‘A Glory Hole Sale” is to be held 
in November. ‘This consists of articles made 
by the ladies from old cast-away garments. 
The prices of these articles vary from five 
to twenty cents, and will call forth much 
ingenuity. The Annual Christmas Sale and 
Supper, December 4, is the largest function 
planned for this winter. On September 18 
a farewell reception was given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Badger. This was largely attended. 

At Passaic, N.J., they are planning a 
parish house, and the programme of the Alli- 
ance will include topics of general interest. 

In the New York Times of October 6 Rev. 
Dr. Coffin says the church should inspire, 
but not direct, a city-ful. ‘‘There is need,” 
says Dr. Coffin, ‘for a clear definition of the 
church’s distinctive mission.”” Then he goes 
on to say that “it is not its task to supply 
wholesome recreation, or to furnish sanitary 
dwellings, or to sell cheap groceries,” etc. 
“But the church’s proper task, like her 
Lord’s, is to hold up ideals, furnish the 
motives and convictions, and provide the 
devoted men and women who, through the 
State or private companies or benevolent 
societies, shall render this social service.” 

Then the writer goes on to state that the 
medieval Church undertook to control every 
department of human life, and the Church 
of to-day, with demands made upon it on 
every side, must not fall into ancient error, 
but keep itself strictly to the limits within 
which “her Lord confined himself. The 
Church has quite enough to do, has the hard- 
est and biggest task of all to fulfil in fur- 
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nishing the world with religion, with prin- 
ciples, and faith of the Son of God.” 

To Unitarians this special plea can have 
little interest, except as it arouses curiosity. 
Does Dr. Coffin believe that any church 
can inspire its members to work effectually 
through antagonistic mediums as well as it 
can work through its own? If it fails to 
attack evils at first hand, how can it hope to 
hold its own? 

I was passing an uptown church not long 
ago, a church beautifully kept within and 
without. Its closed doors were sign and 
symbol that the place was open only at stated 
hours for business. Its trimly kept grass 
had an ornate sign that warned one to please 
keep off. Well, generally speaking, people 
were keeping off. 

On the same day, further uptown, I hap- 
pened to pass andther church, and beside 
its wide open door I read these words: “ This 
church invites the mothers and children of 
the neighborhood to use its ground as a 
resting and play place.” I am sure that 
inside there was some one to welcome a 
visitor, but outside I saw tired mothers rest- 
ing on benches, while little children played 
about. The order was not so great as that 
which surrounded the downtown church, 
the grass was not so green. There was no 


one to ‘direct the children’s play,’’—what a| “ 


strange idea that is!—so there was no noto- 
riety or confusion,—just a resting and play 
place. 

One will wonder, you know, as he walks 
the city street of a hot day, and sees “‘these 
little ones”’ thickly under foot, what we are 
going to do about it? Suppose the Church’s 
Lord should come to find his own, I wonder 
where he would look first. Would he turn 
to that church which, having set the machin- 
ery going, keeps itself to itself? Or would 
he go to such a church as the one that invites 
the people of the neighborhood to make its 
grounds a resting and play place? 

Unitarians are getting down among the 
people. If they have no parish houses, they 
hope and pray and work for them, and in the 
mean time use their churches for the Lord’s 
work instead of employment agencies for 
outside activities to call upon for workers. 

mT. 'C, 


James W. Brooks. 


Many readers of the Christian Register feel 
a sense of personal loss in the death of James 
W. Brooks which occurred at Petersham on 
Sept. 19, 1912, in his ninetieth year. Mr. 
Brooks is remembered by our ministers as 
the genial host of the Ministers’ Institute, 
whose members he graciously entertained at 
the Nichewaug Inn a few years ago. He is 
still more widely known for his generous ser- 
vice in securing to Harvard University two 
thousand acres of woodland in Petersham for 
the Harvard School of Forestry. 

Mr. Brooks was a man of broad culture 
and large business interests: he had travelled 
widely and read extensively. Of recent 
years he has spent most of his time in Peter- 
sham, where Le has taken an active personal 
interest in the life of the village. He was 
passionately fond of nature. He especially 
loved the trees, and found much joy and 
satisfaction in conserving the forests of his 
native town and in promoting other private 
and public improvements. Petersham as it 
is to-day is largely a monument to the skill, 
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foresight, and unselfish devotion of Mr. 
Brooks, and it seems in part a reflection of 
his sturdy simplicity and rugged grace. 

Mr. Brooks was a loyal worshipper in the 
Unitarian church. About ten days before 
his death, the minister being out of town, he 
conducted a lay service, reading with rare 
insight and expression a sermon prepared by 
the minister on ‘‘Browning as a Religious 
Force.” At a reception in the church on 
September 18, Mr. Brooks gave a cordial 
address of welcome to the returning pastor, 
Rev. Robert Collyer Douthit, who after an 
absence of ten years had come back to re- 
sume his former relations with the parish. 
The next evening he was suddenly called ‘‘to 
the long home.” 

The funeral was held on Sunday afternoon, 
and a large company of relatives and friends 
from far and near gathered to pay their last 
token of affection and respect. 

The body was laid at rest in the family 
cemetery near that of his honored and beloved 
brother-in-law, John Fiske. 

Mr. Brooks’s personality was a rare com- 
bination of strength and sweetness, of vigor 
and charm. He had that kind of love for 
God which is shown in honesty, integrity, 
and loyalty to conviction. He had great 
sympathy and kindness of heart. He was 
ready to help, quick to forgive.” His time, 
his legal knowledge, his good offices were 
freely at the disposal of his neighbors and 
friends. Many in their need found him a 
friend indeed. He spared neither pains nor 
expense to bring about that which appealed 
to him as just and right. He was the type 
of man whose worth will be even more clearly 
felt by the coming generation than it is to-day, 
because of the part he has played to preserve 
the natural attractiveness of his town and to 
promote the permanent personal and cor- 
porate welfare of its people. 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met at the 
Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 9, 1912. The meeting was the largest 
in years. The reasons were that the presi- 
dent of the club, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, has 
returned from his trip around the world, and 
that he spoke on ‘‘The Chances of the 
Chinese Republic.” Hon. John D. Long 
presided, and, after welcoming Dr. Eliot on 
behalf of the laymen, introduced Dr. George 
A. Gordon, who welcomed him on behalf of 
the churches. When Dr. Eliot rose, he was 
received with prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause. 

After referring briefly to his illness, he said 
that, when he arrived in China, the revolution 
was in full play. He travelled rather widely 
and inquired closely into the causes and the 
resources of the revolution. Men can do 
business in China, and know little of the 
motives behind Chinese life; for example, 
a man lived in Canton thirty-five years and 
learned not a word of Chinese, and never 
talked even through an interpreter with an 
educated Chinaman. Even diplomats in 
Pekin were in large part ignorant of the 
sources and the impulses of the revolution. 

The revolution was started in secret so- 
cieties. A few thousand men educated in 
America, Europe, or Japan, and imbibing 
the thought of freedom from despotism, 
dared to hope for the freedom of the Chinese 
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people. ‘They formed a desperate determi- 
nation to bring about a revolution. They 
formed secret societies, and for twenty years 
they have initiated young men into these 
ideas,—tens of thousands of young men who 
have had no foreign education. There is, 
among these men, an intense patriotism, a 
devotion, to the point of martyrdom. 

A prearranged signal when the time for 
the revolution came was a white band on the 
arm. 


It was a public confession in time of — 


‘ 
5 


‘ 


contest, and back of it was a determination — 


to ‘‘do or die.” 


The question has been raised whether the — 


Chinese coolie can be made a soldier,—he — 
has so slight a body and no martial bearing. — 
He has-already shown that he can, and that! 
he is capable of great devotion to a cause if 
that cause appeals to his intelligence. 

The revolution was a transition from an 
absolute despotism to a republic. The half- 
way possibility of a constitutional monarchy — 
was not feasible. The people have not the — 
training in the methods of government to 


hold a monarch in check, and despotism — 


would result. 
freedom was to go to a republic, and begin the 
slow work of educating the people by actual 
experience in the ways of self-government, 
in the mean time the risk of a restoration of 
despotism being removed. 

If the revolution did nothing but end the 


But the only possibility of — 


Manchu dynasty, it would have accomplished — 


much. In three hundred years what has 
that government done for the good of the 
people? Have they built any common roads 
and dams to check floods or any irrigation 
works to relieve drought? They have done 
nothing. 
have failed, starve because the abundant 
crops of other parts cannot be transported 
where roads do not exist. 

There has been no system of legal taxation. 
Taxation was extortion. Men who took the 
positions of tax-collectors and were required 
to render certain amounts to the government 
looked about to see from whom it could be 
extorted. Any man with any accumula- 


"| 


People in one part, whose crops — 


t 


tion became a victim. Thus the people are 


reduced almost to uniform poverty. 


Consequently there is in the country no — 


capital. 
dependent on outside capital for the develop- 
ment of the country. There are some roads 
and railroads built by foreigners, but these 
are built for the benefit of foreign trade, not 
for the good of China. 


The new republic begins its career — 


These roads are of — 


four different gauges, so that interchange 


of traffic cannot easily take place. This 
difference of gauge is a symptom of the situa- 


tion, that foreign developments in China are — 


not planned for China’s welfare. 


The whole country and the life of the peo- — 
ple need to be changed. Diseases are ram- — 


pant. 
public hygiene. 
small houses sleep at night without ventila- 
tion. The fear of demons leads them to 


There is no preventive medicine, no 
Large families living in — 


shut themselves up tightly in close quarters, — 


and consumption is consequently a scourge. 
No one knows, or ever has known, the 
population of the country. Even those who 
know most about the people say that it is 
impossible to guess within a hundred million 
people either way, how many people live in 
China. No census has ever been taken. 
Animals are scarce. 


themselves in teams and drag heavy loads on 


The people do the 
physical labor of the country. Men harness 


‘ 


" 
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ill-constructed carts over dirt roads. The 
government has paralyzed all effort at im- 
provement. The people are ground down 
mentally and physically by this enormous 
labor. 

But even in the face of infinite difficulties 
the revolution has succeeded, and the republic 
has many chances of success. ‘The people 
are capable of infinite patience and great 
fidelity. The leaders have formed a dictator- 
ship under republican forms: the govern- 
ment of the people is for the people, not for 
a tyrant. As the people make progress, 
it will be by the people. It is already decided 
that there shall be an educational test for the 
suffrage. A property test is being considered 
in addition. The Japanese method is to 
have three degrees of suffrage—municipal, 
provincial, and national—and to award them 
on an ascending scale of property possession; 
but all are conditioned on the educational 
test. China may adopt the same plan. 

Six powers are watching closely the de- 
velopments in China. Five of these powers 
—Japan, Russia, Germany, France, and 
England—are waiting an opportunity to prey 
upon the young republic. America is gen- 
uinely helpful, and is insisting on the policy 
of the “‘open door.” ‘The other five powers 
are gradually coming to see the justice of this 
policy. : 

It took thirteen years for the American 
republic to establish itself after the Revolu- 
tion. China needs at least as long of patient 
encouragement by its friends, and oppor- 
tunity for internal development without out- 
side interference. 

Naturally there is distrust of outside in- 
fluence. The leaders are reluctant to accept 
_ foreign advisers. And yet this is necessary. 

Many of the educated Chinese, frail in body, 
educated in sedentary habits, are unable to 
endure the strain of long service: some of the 
governmental leaders have collapsed. But, 
if, in the administration of the affairs of gov- 
ernment, men of other countries, trained in 
service, can render help, and if unfriendly 
hands are kept off the affairs of the young 
republic, there is every prospect of sticcess, 
-for China has the elements of stability. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


The second fall meeting of the National 
Board was held on October 11 at 25 Beacon 
Street, with twenty-three members present, 
some of whom had, with great pleasure, 
attended the day before the delightful meet- 
ing in Concord, N.H., of the New England 
Associate Alliance. The treasurer reported 
that the branch in Winchester, Mass., con- 
tributes to the treasury the largest fee next 
to San Francisco, it having 191 national mem- 
bers. San Francisco has 312. ‘The corre- 
sponding secretary spoke of the late sending 
out of the Manual, owing to the various 
changes, which she hopes will be acceptable 
to the branches, of which there are now 390, 
with nearly 1,900 members. 2,300 copies 
of the Manual have been mailed. This year 
they are sent to the officers of the Junior 
Alliances. Mrs. Davis will start in Novem- 
ber on her next trip, going first to the Middle 
States Conference in Toronto, thence to 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, over the 
Canadian Pacific to Victoria, Vancouver, 

“British Columbia, back through Montana, 
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over the Northern Pacific to Duluth, St. 
Cloud, Minneapolis, St. Paul, being gone 
about five weeks. The Cheerful Letter 
chairman told of twenty names of young 
people being sent to her from New London, 
Conn., who are anxious to take up that 
work. Five of them are boys, an excellent 
example to be followed by other branches. 
The library committee reported gifts of three 
books from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Beacon Series from the Sunday 
School Society, and sixty-one books on Social 
Service. Titles of all these books will be 
printed in Word and Work. ‘The board ac- 
cepted, with keen regret, the resignation of 
Mrs. John W. Loud, director from Montreal, 
who will be absent from this country until 
spring. 

Mrs. Frederick T. Lord has also resigned 
as chairman of the Post-office Mission, but 
will remain on the committee. In connec- 
tion with the appeals in the October Word 
and Work, letters of appreciation were read 
from Meadville, Summit, Memphis, Laconia 
(Winnisquam), Farmington, Ridgewood. and 
Montego Bay (Jamaica). In the last-named 
place Rev. Mr. Brown is holding two meet- 
ings on Sunday, that in the evening being 
in his own house, where there is an attend- 
ance of from 70 to 150. At the afternoon 
service he has a much larger congregation, 
which surely speaks well for his work. A 
touch of interest was added to the meeting 
by the passing round of a post-card received 
from Rev. Mr. Norman of Hanska, showing 
a photograph of himself surrounded by his 
confirmation class of sixteen boys and girls. 
He had written on the card, ‘‘Hanska’s 
contribution to our cause for 1912.” The 
directors were asked by the chairman of the 
nominating committee of the National Alli- 
ance to seek for suggestions from their 
branches for officers and directors for the 
coming election next May, and Rev. Mr. 
Greenman also asked for questions or sub- 
jects which the branches may wish to have 
discussed by the General Conference next 
fall. The Committee on College Girls re- 
ported progress, and altogether the outlook 
is bright for the coming season. 


New England Associate Alliance. 


The autumn meeting, held in Concord, 
N.H., October 10, was the first of several 
meetings in that city connected with the 
Unitarian denomination. 

The morning session opened with a greet- 
ing from Rev. Sydney B. Snow, who is about 
closing his pastorate there. This was fol- 
lowed by a hymn and prayer. For the first 
time in its history the Associate Alliance was 
honored by the presence of two officers of 
the national body,—its president, Miss Low, 
and the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Davis. 
There was also present one of the directors 
from New York. Miss Low brought greetings 
from all the branches all over the country, 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, Mass., September 2, by Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel, George L. Ellsworth and Alfrietta A. Paris, both 
of Boston. 


In Dorchester, Mass., October 2, by Rev. B. F. Mc- 
Daniel, Howard W. Button of Tracy, Conn., and Edith H. 
Day of Dorchester. 


In Roxbury, Mass., October 8, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Samuel W. Carder of Kansas City, Mo., and Edith M. 
Harrington of Roxbury. 
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Deaths, © 


MRS. E. JEANNETTE JENKINS. 


Mrs. Jenkins died at Vernon, N.Y., September 30, in 
the one hundredth year of her age. Her life, remarkable 
for its longevity, had higher values which will be remem- 
bered and cherished by a large circle of friends beyond the 
immediate family. She was a woman of tall and stately 
presence, animated and amiable in the expression of her 
features. 

In the domestic circle she held the affection and alle- 
giance of her children without a break. Her social life was 
full of usefulness and good works. 

In her church relations she was intimately concerned in 
the founding of the Unitarian church in Vernon. Some 
reminiscences of this may not be uninteresting. 

On June 24, 1835, she was married to Josiah Whipple 
Jenkins, a native of Barre, Mass., and a lawyer prominent 
in the bar of Oneida County. Hon. Timothy Jenkins, 
noted for his record in Congress, had married the sister 
of Mrs. Jenkins. These men were cousins, and they prob- 
ably brought some of the Unitarian leaven with them. 
They did not conceal their views and found others to sym- 
pathize with them. There was also a number of families 
more or less in sympathy with Universalist views. 

The result was the formation of the church. At Oneida 
Castle, near Mr. Timothy Jenkins’s home, was a church 
built for and long used by the Oneida Indians. By western 
emigration their number was so reduced that the church was 
disused, It was bought and removed to Vernon about 
1840. Rev. Henry Emmons was its first »pastor. The 
new society was often cheered by visits from Samuel J. 
May from Syracuse. He was claimed by many as “our 
Bishop.” 

Mrs. Jenkins devoted much of her time, thought, and 
labor to the church and the Sunday-school. In the Civil 
War her sad contribution was the life of her eldest son, 
Col. David Tuttle Jenkins, killed at the head of his regi- 
ment in the battle of the Wilderness, and the services 
of another son, Capt. James E. Jenkins, who bore honor- 
able wounds from Gettysburg. 


EVERETT CASE. 
JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


. UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 

CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service 

Automobile Hearses 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 

OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 

RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 
TELEPHONES ROXBURY 1%2-73-74 
Marconi Tclegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 

taker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable People 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


\OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
C lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 


Highland Springs, Va. 


XPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 
would like a position in or near Boston,—Jessie M. 
Young, 11 Hutchings St., Roxbury, Mass. 
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and, in speaking of the subject of the day, 
“Our Young People,” said, ‘“‘We may not 
all be young, but we all believe in the soul’s 
perennial youth.” 

Mrs. Davis spoke of the great privileges 
and opportunities in New England compared 
with the far-away country of Texas, up the 
Pacific coast to Oregon and British Columbia, 
and then across into Canada, 

Mrs. Josephine P. Thwing of Laconia gave 
a brief but interesting account of how the 
church and Alliance there had taken on a 
new lease of life after having almost gone 
out of existence. She spoke particularly of 
the value of the social life, saying that many 
a new thought and idea had been brought 
up over a cup of tea that would never have 
been heard in a more formal gathering. 

Mrs. Jennie E. Donahue took as her 
subject, ‘‘The Attitude of Young People 
toward the Church.” 

White paper takes any impression made 
upon it, and it is impossible for children to 
grow up without some religious impression: 
their elders are responsible for what that 
impression shall be. ‘There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between compelling 
children to do a thing and doing it yourself. 

While it is desirable to make church life 
pleasant, it is not the highest object to be 
attained. The church of the future cannot 
be built upon erratic interest and attendance. 

Rev. Florence Buck gave a most inspiring 
address upon “The Spirit of Youth,”’ telling 
some of the things we should do for them 
and what they could do for us, and closed 
by saying we must “hope all things, expect 
all things, dare all things.” 

The roll-call showed 260 members present 
from 55 branches, besides the honored visit- 
ors. In the afternoon Mr. Thompson from 
the new church at Winnisquam, established 
last January, told of their desire to build 
a church and the appeal that had been made 
for that purpose. Mr. Francis E. Clayton, 
the new principal of Proctor Academy, told 
of the work there and the needs. Rev. 
Henry W. Foote spoke on “Young Uni- 
tarians.”” A few years ago it was a matter 
of course that people, both old and young, 
should attend church. Now there are so 
many distractions that it is often the last 
thing that is considered. The devotional 
aspect of religion appeals to the young and 
also the external setting. 

Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell spoke on ‘The 
Work of the Young People’s Religious Union.” 
It has been the mature mind that has found 
delight in Unitarian worship and work, but 
the vitality of the future church lies in the 
young people. ‘‘When youth is loyal, it is 
loyal through and through.” 

The mid-winter meeting will be held in 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, some 
time in January. 

Jessie M. FisHeEr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Letter of the Finance Committee. 


The following letter has been sent to the 
presidents and secretaries of our unions and 
young people’s societies, and speaks for 
itself ;—= 
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In making your financial plans for the en- 
suing year do not forget the Young People’s 
Religious Union. If your union is not al- 
ready a member, here is your opportunity 
to become so by making a contribution for 
1912-13. 

Remember that we want some time in 
the near future to pay a salary for a president 
who can give his individual attention to our 
work. We cannot properly increase the 
influence of the young people in the Unitarian 
Church, and give them their proper place 
until this is done, nor can we do the work 
for Unitarianism we ought to do. 

Remember that there is no fair till Novem- 
ber, 1913, and that there is only $600 left 
of our Reserve Fund to tide us over till then. 

Remember that any union that has neg- 
lected to pay a contribution for two con- 
secutive years to the larger body forfeits 


| its membership. 


Above all, remember that the young people 
of the Unitarian Church have a mission to 
perform and a work to do in preparing them- 
selves to carry on the church which our 
fathers will leave with us, and that our 
message cannot be properly put into new fields 
without funds to do it. Ours is a goodly 
heritage, and any sacrifice we may have to 
make to further our cause is worth while. 

Remember this: if you are not heard 
from before Jan. 1, 1913, you will be reminded 
again; therefore, let your contribution be 
as early and large as possible. Do not delay 
after April 1, 1073. Our fiscal year closes 
April 30. 

The Finance Committee extends cordial 
wishes to all the unions for a happy and 
prosperous year of work, both in their own 
locality and for the larger body. Make 
““Co-operation’”’ our watchword for 1912-13 
that it may become a banner year! 

O. ARTHUR McMurpig, Chairman, 
Harop S. Lyon, 
CAROLINE S. BURRAGE, 
RaLpH BEATLEY, 
DupLEy H. FERRELL, 
Finance Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The one hundred and |thirty-fifth session 
of the South Middlesex Conference will be 
held at the First Parish Church, Concord, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 23, 1912. At the morn- 
ing session the speakers will be Rev. George 
W. Cutter, M.D., and Miss Ida M. Cannon. 
In the afternoon Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Ph.D., will speak, followed by short addresses 
by Miss Frances M. Dadmun and Rey. 
Otto E. Duerr. 


The Connecticut Valley Conference will | children. 


hold its semi-annual session at Northampton, 
Mass., on October 22 and 23. On ‘Tues- 
day evening Rev. Albert C. Deiffenbach of 
Hartford, Conn., will give an address. On 
Wednesday the addresses of the morning, 
on ‘‘The Call of the Liberal Church,” will 
be by Mr. H. N. Loomis of Northampton 
and Mr. Adelbert Phinney of Pittsfield. 
In the afternoon Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
will speak on “‘ Types of Unitarian Churches 
in England and America.” 


A joint meeting of the Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers and the 
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Connecticut Valley Association of Ministers 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Churches 
will be held Tuesday, October 22, in the 
Northampton Unitarian Church, at 2 P.M. 
Discussion will be on ‘‘The Outlook and 
Responsibility of New England Congrega- — 
tionalism. Addresses will be given by — 
Rev. C. H. Hamlin of Easthampton and ~ 
Rev. A. P. Reccord. Discussion will be 

opened by President M. L. Burton, D.D., © 
LL.D., of Smith College. : 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, on Monday, Oct. 21, 
1912. Subject, ‘‘The Five Worlds of Relig- 
ious Education,” by Prof. Edwin D. Star- 
buck. Supper at 6, address at 7, meeting 
adjourned at 8.30. ‘Transferable member- 
ship tickets for the season, at $4 each, may be 
obtained from the treasurer, Mr. Amasa 
W. B. Huff, on the evening of the meeting, 
or by addressing him at 41 Park Street, New- 


ton, Mass. Single supper tickets for non- 
members, 65 cents. The meeting at 7 is 
open to all. 


Meetings. 

Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The first 
meeting for the year 1912-13 was held at the 
Church of All Souls in Evanston on Thurs- 
day, October 3. The president, Mrs. Sperl- 
ing, presided. Prof. Frank M. Leavitt of 
the University of Chicago spoke about 
“Some Sociological Aspects of the Move- 
ment for Industrial Education.” He de- 
clared Industrial Education to mean a com- 
plete scheme of education for the future in- 
dustrial workers of our country, who, if they 
are to obtain a useful education, must be put 
to work at practical hand-work for the major 
portion of the time, combined with the neces- 
sary cultural studies relative to their indus- 
trial need. One sociological aspect of this 
movement for a system of education to meet. 
the needs of fifty per cent. of our young 
people to-day was described as the social 
duty of all to help toward the establishment 
of vocational schools for normal children. 
Prof. Leavitt explained at length a move- 
ment in Illinois to secure State aid for the 
promotion of vocational education as an en- 
largement of the present system of public- 
school education. A counter movement for 
the establishment of vocational schools 
separate from the public-school system 
Prof. Leavitt holds to be a mistake. At the 
close of the address a motion was passed that 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to gi' 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to — 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. R 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
beige wee will take children to board or free of charge. 
ina! dos the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20% 
Total expense increased 18 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11 
Bequests and donations from adults mu 
meet this phenomenal increase in w: 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIA 
Vice-PREsIDENT, di FOSTER BUSH “M.D. 
Secretary, CHR STOPHER R. ELIOT. 


Treasurer, WILLIA SLOCUM. 
egg mee William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatl George 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 


R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, ey ae Mn. 
Georgiana rrill, Bodicott i “Salto Mrs. Elis- 
abeth L. ‘Tuttle vig 

PARKER B. FIELD: Supr., 279 Tremont St. 


; needed to 
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the secretary send a letter to Mr. Francis G. 


Blair, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at Springfield, Ill., expressing the 
belief of the Alliance in a single system of 
education as opposed to a dual system and 
its desire to declare itself in favor of the es- 
tablishment of vocational education in con- 
nection with the present public-school system. 
After the usual reports a benediction by 
Rev. J. V. Blake closed the meeting. The 
attendance was forty-seven, and a box lunch- 
eon was served at the home of Mrs, Richard- 
son, Cornelia Dodd Brown, Secretary. 


Churches. 


EureKa, Cay—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Nehemiah A. Baker, who has been 
minister of this church for three years, has 
resigned, to accept a call to. Alameda, Cal. 


His work here closed September 29, and he 


began work in his new field October 6. Mr. 
Baker’s place is filled for the present by 
Rey. A. H. Sargent, who closed his work 
at Eugene, Ore., September 29 and arrived 
with his wife in Eureka October 4. It was 
with great reluctance that Mr. Baker’s 
resignation was accepted, for his work has 
been most acceptable to the church and the 
city, and he will be greatly missed. However, 
the church is left in good condition, with 
bright hopes for growth in all lines of use- 
fulness. 


Katamazoo, Micu.—People’s Church, Rev. 
George F. Patterson: The church resumed 
regular services the first Sunday in September 
after the annual vacation during July and 
August. The church year just closed was 
the first in Mr. Patterson’s pastorate. The 
auxiliary organizations all held regular meet- 
ings throughout the year. The men’s club 
reorganized last October, and has met once a 
month with good attendances until April. 
Under its auspices Rev. R. G. Campbell of 
London delivered a lecture in November, and 
Rev. B. Fay Mills gave a two weeks’ course 
of lectures in January. Both speakers had 
good audiences, and the arrangement with 
Mr. Campbell proved also to be a-financial 
success to the club. The outlook for the 
new church year is good. The monthly 
sacred concerts will be resumed the first 
Sunday evening in October. The church is 
always filled to overflowing on these occa- 
sions. The concerts are preceded by a half- 
hour devotional service, including a ten-min- 
ute sermon. ‘The music for the morning ser- 
vices is now furnished by a double quartette, 
composed mostly of young people in the 
church, trained by the organist, one of the 
Sunday-school boys who completed a year’s 
training last June at the Guilmant Organ 
School, New York. 


Nasuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
A service of recognition for the public in- 
stallation of Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
late of Sioux City, Ia., as minister of this 
church, occurred Sunday evening, October 6, 
at eight o’clock. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with autumn foliage and 
salvia, a wealth of “burning bushes.” The 
great congregation tested the seating capac- 


ity of the church. Rev. John H. Wilson 


of Wilton read the Scripture lesson. The 


sermon was preached by Dr. Samuel A 
‘Eliot, on ‘“‘God’s Need of Men.” 


It was 
an address of deep spiritual significance and 
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strong uplifting power. Rev. E. M. Grant 
of Wilton made the installing prayer; and 
Rey. Henry C. Parker of Woburn, a former 
minister, gave an address to the people. 
Rey. William H. Morrison, pastor of the local 


Universalist Church, gave the charge to the | 
The greetings from local pastors | 


minister. 
was a noteworthy feature. Cordial and 
friendly words were spoken by Rev. J. Bruce 
Gilman, pastor of the Baptist Church; by 


Dr. George E. Soper, pastor of the First | 
by Rev. Daniel | 


Congregational Church; 
I. Gross, pastor of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church; and by Rey. E. C. Strout, 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The minister responded with a brief word | 


of appreciation. A covenant was read by 
the standing congregation, in which all 


The service, though lengthy, held the interest 
of the congregation to the close. 
of work and achievement has been planned. 
Everybody is full of hope, and the people 
have pledged their minister their hearty 
support and active co-operation. 


WInnIPeG, Manrrosa.—All Souls’ Church: 
During the summer the pulpit has been sup- 
plied by Mr. Vrooman. 
been good and an excellent interest main- 
tained. ‘The church now expects the arrival 


of Rey. Horace Westwood from Youngs- | 
|noons at 3.30, beginning October 20. 


town, Ohio, to act as the permanent pastor. 
Without any regular pastoral work for several 
months, it has been surprising to note the 
loyal enthusiasm of the people for the devel- 
opment of this movement. Five new mem- 
bers have united with the church during the 
past two weeks. Others have signified their 
intention of doing so at once. Under aggres- 
sive leadership splendid progress is expected 
in the future. A church building is essential, 
and steps will be taken to provide one in the 
spring. In the mean time the lot, which is 
paid for, is steadily increasing in value. The 
women held a rummage sale this week and 
cleared a good sum for the building fund. 
They have also prepared and published a 
beautiful calendar for 1913, illustrated and 
with well-selected passages from liberal 
writers. This is offered for sale at 60 cents, 
post paid to any address. It makes a very 
handsome Christmas or New Year gift. The 
profits of the sale will go to the building 
fund. Friends should book their orders at 
once with Mrs. Bale, 69 Maryland Street. 
The outlook is very bright and hopeful for 
this church at the present time. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: October 11, the 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, Alliance Branch, 
gave a luncheon to representatives of the 
alliances in the South Middlesex Conference. 
There was a full attendance, and cordial 
greetings were exchanged during the social 
hour. At 12.45 o’clock the members and 
guests sat down to a feast of good things. 
The officers presided over the daintily spread 
tables. After the luncheon the president, 
Miss Grace M. Bryant, spoke to the members 
of the work and prospects of the Alliance. 
A report was read by the secretary, Mrs. 
Herbert B. Dow. Musical selections were 
given by Mrs. Annie M. Lewis, Mrs. A. H. 
Linscott, and Mrs. Mercie Wiley. Miss 
Bryant then introduced the speaker of the 
afternoon, Mrs .Robert Davis, secretary 


A year | 
|of his loyal parish. 


Congregations have | 


JO1S 


of the National Alliance, who gave most 
interesting accounts of her work in different 
places. Naturally, the members were eager 
to hear news from the L. C. S. of San Antonio, 
where such good work was done by Mr. 
and Mrs. Parker. During the past six 
months a special effort has been made by the 
L. C. S. of Woburn to increase its member- 
ship, and as a result it numbers one hundred 
and twenty-five. 


Personals. 


Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., will 
give several lectures in November to the 
students of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College (Divinity School) and others at 
Manchester, England, on ‘‘Preaching, with 


f | Special Reference to the P ti 
pledged themselves to try to build, on the | “ ey Preparabicd and 


foundation erected by their fathers, a still | 
larger, nobler work of service and love. | 


Delivery of the Unwritten Sermon.” 


Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Geneseo, Ill., for over 
seven years has resigned, much to the regret 
Ill-health during the 
past year has forced Mr. Kirkpatrick to take 


| this step. He expects to spend the winter 


months at Gulfport, Miss. 
takes effect Nov. 3, 1912. 


His resignation 


“How I became a Socialist’? will be the 
general subject of a course of eleven lectures 
which will be given by George Willis Cooke 
in the Laughton Studio, Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, on Sunday after- 
These 
lectures will give a review of the industrial, 


| political, and social development of the coun- 
| try during the last half-century. 


A Bust of Theodore Parker. 


The Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, is anxious to secure a bust of Theodore 
Parker, to serve as one feature of a scheme 
of decoration which is being planned for its 
church house, which was rebuilt during the 
summer just past. Numerous copies of a 
well-known bust were made shortly after 
Parker’s death and widely distributed, and it 
is one of these which the church hopes to se- 
cure. Any person who has such a bust which 
he would be willing to sell, or knows where 
such a bust may be found, is asked to com- 
municate with Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
61 East 34th Street, New York City. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Both physicians and nurses are cautious in 
giving directions to the unprofessional person 
for the treatment of any ailment, lest harm 
result, especially in the use of drugs many of 
which are commonly used. In her Wednes- 
day morning lectures Dr. Annie Lee Ham- 
ilton follows the usual careful course and 
recommends only remedies that are simple 
and efficacious, but harmless, and usually 
found in every household. The general 
prevalence of colds furnished an opening 
topic at the lecture on the oth. What is 
usually considered a slight indisposition was 
shown to need prompt attention to hasten 
recovery and to avoid spread of the contagion. 
A demonstration of the care and use of the 
clinical thermometer followed the lecture. 
To those who wish to attend the remainder 
of the series or single lectures a special op- 
portunity is offered by a payment of the 
small fee. 
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Pleasantries., 


Not up in French.—Willis: “I prefer to eat 
ala carte.’ Gillis: ‘“‘Ah, I see you frequent 
lunch wagons.” 


Charles Loveday: “Um, ah. Er, er—er 
Er—! he! he—!” Jeweller (to his assistant): 
“Bring that tray of engagement rings here, 
Henry.” 


German Philologist’s Wife (at a reception 
given in honor of her husband by an Ameri- 
can university): ‘I t’ink so.”” The Philolo- 
gist (scandalized and in an energetic whisper) : 
“Nefer again say t’ink! Say s’ink!” 


The minister said: “You ought not to do 
things so much from a sense of dogged duty, 
but more from a sense of buoyant life.” His 
little boy, hearing this, asked: ‘‘What is the 
difference between dog and duty, and boy 
and life?” 


A small boy was taken to the dentist this 
week. After the slight necessary operation 
was finished, the little fellow seemed reluc- 
tant to descend from the chair, and at last 
whispered vigorously to his mother, 
“Mamma, won’t you ask him to please put 
some gilt on my teeth just like grandpa’s?”’ 


A good woman set out to follow her hus- 
band to church through the deep snow. 
“You put your feet,’’ said he, ‘‘where I put 
mine, and you will get along all right.” 
“But,” said she, ‘when I set out, I declare if 
I didn’t put my right foot where he put his 
left foot, and so I had to walk cross-legged 
all the way.” 


An English paper reports the discovery 
of a real Mrs. Partington. She walked into 
the office of the judge of probate and in- 
quired, ‘Are you the judge of reprobates?”’ 
“T am the judge of probate,’”’ was the reply. 
“Well, that’s it, I expect,” quoth the lady. 
“You see, my husband died detested, and left 
me several little infidels; and I want to be ap- 
pointed their executioner !’’—Jnterior. 


The other day Prof. Foster’s little daughter 
was disobedient, and was banished to a closed 
room. When ready “‘to be good,” she was to 
be released and reinstated in her mother’s 


affections. A few minutes of silence elapsed, 
and then the knocking was heard. ‘‘Are you 
ready to be good, my daughter?” ‘Well, 


mamma, I will be partly good if you will 
partly open the door.’’—Central Christian 
Advocate. 


A rich man in New York was gladdened 
with the sight of his first grandson. Wish- 
ing to announce to the grandmother in Lon- 
don, he wrote a cablegram, ‘“‘Grandson born 
October twenty-first.” After a moment’s 
hesitation he tore up the paper, and wrote, 
“‘Grandson born October twentieth.’’ 
“There,” he said, ‘‘that saves the expense 
of one word, and she won’t know the differ- 
ence!”’ ‘Then he gave his club cronies a 
handsome dinner in honor of the event! 
(A true story.) 


When Mr. Longfellow was publishing 
“Outre-Mer,”’ the manuscript had to be 
divided, and cut in paragraphs, the whole 
being returned to the professor with the proof- 
sheets. The author, not relishing the cutting 
up of his manuscript, wrote on his next supply 
of copy the following stanza :— 

“Mr. Griffin! Mr. Griffin! 
If you let the devil Theodore 
Tear my copy any more 
I'll destroy him in a jiffin!”’ 

The verse was set in type, and returned to 
the professor, interlined between two of 
his most thrilling sentences. On receiving 
the proof, he repaired to the printing-office 
in great haste, fearing the verse might appear 
in his work. 
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These tradeymark cgss-cross lings on. eyery package 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrerHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


eee: 
say 


Trace mann 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 


56 WALL ST. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


Investment Securities : 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit — 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. to 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Imstructors able, experi: 
Thorough preparation for college. 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
ull, Large, airy gymnasium with swim ) 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Waits, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves, a1. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the footbills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure wat - 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. S; ] 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, B : 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. _ 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students, 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 @ year; no extras. For catalogue ; 
dress FRANCIS TREADWAY CLayron,A.M.,B.D., Principal. _ 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. joth year, September 
23, 1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other — 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field Preparatorydepart- 
ment for younger boys. Mr. Reed will beat theschoolevery _ 
miorniag as Bente bens at ethene ee by appointment. 
orge rowne, A.M.. 
Rev Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight bundred pipes, 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. __ 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to | 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy *o have you write us at once or, better, come and 

regard to terms and conditions. Mount IDA 
Scnoot, Grorcg F. Jewrrt, Newton, Mass. 3 


see us in 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons, Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


